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PETER HARGRAVES 


MARION MILEY was a tall, tan- 
1VA ned, healthy looking girl of 26. 
She was happy and contented be- 
cause she was doing the only 
thing she wanted to do in life 
and it was making her famous. 

In 1941 the name of Marion 
Miley was known by sports fans 
all over the United States as that 
of a girl with two feet firmly 
planted on the road to golfing 
stardom. Even the renowned Babe 
Didrickson, the experts said, would 
soon be hard put to hold off the 
challenges of the up-and-coming 
Miley girl from Kentucky. 

Holder of her State women’s 
golfing crown, winner of the West- 
ern Open and a score of other 
tournaments, she had her dark 
smiling eyes and her determined 
will-to-win set on the U.S. Open 
—and there were few to deny 
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Marion Miley was a golfer of 
championship class. She also 
had courage enough to defy 
gunmen, so she died violently. 

SHE 


DEFIED 

GUNMEN? 



But a nemesis dogged the foot- 
steps of Marion Miley. She was 
not to achieve her ambition. 

Killers came in the night to rob 
and stayed to murder. The girl 
athlete, courageously trying to de- 
fend her mother, was shot to 
death. 

At three o’clock on the morning 
of Sunday, September 28, 1941, 
Mrs. Elsa Miley walked around 
the deserted ballroom of the Lex- 


ington County Club, Kentucky— 
of which she was the manageress 
— for the final check-up before she 
went upstairs to her apartment. 

Then Mrs. Miley wearily climb- 
ed the stairs to her room. She had 
hardly closed her eyes when a 
crash from the living room of the 
apartment sent her pattering to the 
door. 

She saw two masked men. Each 
had revolvers pointed at her. The 
noise came from a knocked-over 

A piercing shriek bubbled from 
Mrs. Miley’s throat. The taller of 
the two intruders cursed and 
levelled his gun and shot "her 
twice. Mrs. Miley, slipped to the 
floor. At the same instant, the 
door of Marion’s room flew open. 
Marion raised her fists and rush- 
ed at the two robbers. 

The shorter man stepped out in 
front of her headlong advance. 

Marion Miley got to her feet and 
went in pursuit of the two fleeing 
bandits. In the hallway a flying 
tackle brought the smaller man 
crashing to the ground. 

"Okay, baby,” he said. "You've 
asked for it.” He raised the pistol 
and squeezed the trigger twice. 

Some time later Mrs. Miley 
stirred. She staggered to her feet 
and stumbled out into the hall to 
be confronted with the body of 
her daughter. Kneeling beside 
her, Mrs. Miley felt her pulse 
and thought she detected a slight 
beat. Frantically she dragged her 
way downstairs and telephoned 
the police. 

It was just after 5.30 a.m. when 
a police patrol car skidded up to 
the club entrance. Two officers 
dashed inside and found Mrs. 
Miley leaning against the stairs. 
One patrolman ran up to Marion 
Miley. The other got the mother 


seated in a chair. In a few 
moments the first officer returned 
with the news that the girl was 

While Mrs. Miley was rushed to 
hospital, Patrol Chief Will Mc- 
Cord and Sheriff Ernest Thompson 
of Lexington took charge of the 
investigation. 

From footprints in a flower bed, 
they found the open window 
through which the murderers had 
entered. Blood on a rear service 
door showed their path of exit. 

Officials of the Country Club 
were summoned early in .the 
morning to give information about 
servants and employees of the 
club. The police .thought it was 
an inside job from the way the 
gunmen knew their way about 
the premises and where to look 
for what they wanted. 

Meanwhile, detectives and fin- 
gerprint experts had examined the 
Miley apartment meticulously. 
Every piece of furniture, every 
door and window frame was dust- 
ed for prints, and numbers of 
fresh impressions not belonging to 
either of the Mileys were found. 

Doctors reported that Mrs. Miley 
had been shot with bullets from 
a .38 calibre revolver. The girl 
had been killed with two bullets 
from a .32. 

The police began the tremendous 
task of checking everyone who 
had been at the country club on 
the Saturday night— both visitors 
and employees. All day the task 
continued as, one by one, they 
were eliminated. None had finger- 
prints matching any of those 
found in the apartment. All had 
alibis for the approximate time 
of the crime. 

One of the employees, a green- 
keeper named Raymond (“Skee- 
ter") Baxter, should have been 
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sleeping on the premises on the 
Saturday night as a guard and 
watchman lor the Miley women. 
To the police, however, he con- 
fessed that he had left the club 
to spend the night in town. 

Late on the Sunday afternoon 
the police received their first 
tangible lead. A boy arrived at 
Headquarters and stated he did an 
early morning paper run in the 
semi-rural districts out of town. 
He explained that he had cycled 
up the driveway of the country 
club before dawn that morning 
and noticed three cars parked on 
a rear driveway. Two, he knew, 
belonged to Mrs. Miley and her 
daughter. The other— a new 1941 
Buick Sedan in two-tone, blue- 
grey colour, with one of the doors 
wide open— he had never seen 
before. 

Unfortunately, the boy had not 
noted the number of the car. 
Police, nevertheless, issued an 
alarm for it, by description on 
the teletype to all adjacent cities. 

The next day, Monday, the in- 
vestigation continued with all 
sports stores and pawn shops 
checked for sales of revolvers and 
ammunition. Nothing was found, 
and nothing further was heard of 
the mysterious Buick. 

Tuesday brought a new develop- 
ment. An unemployed tradesman 
reported that about a month be- 
fore, an acquaintance named Tom 
Penney had tried to interest him 
in a plot to hold up the country 
club. 

The police investigated and 
found that Penney was an ex- 
convict with a record of armed 
robbery and car stealing. Although 
his fingerprints did not match any 
found at the scene of the crime, 
an order was issued for his arrest. 
He had not been seen in Lexing- 
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ton during the last fortnight. 

On Wednesday, October 1, 
Marion Miley was buried. At the 
same time, officials of the coun- 
try club offered 3,000 dollars re- 
ward for her killers. Then hex- 
mother took a turn for the worse 
and also died. 

Meanwhile from Louisville came 
a report on the supposed killer’s 
car. A night club proprietor had 
reported the theft of a car of 
identical description on September 
23. 

Detectives rushed there and 
questioned the owner of the car, 
36-years-old dapper and friendly 
Bobby Anderson. He stated that 
he left his car outside his club 
on the Saturday night, and it was 
not there on the Sunday morn- 
ing. 

Patient enquiries began in Louis- 
ville and surrounding district. At 
last, at a small country cabaret, 
detectives found a barman who 
remembered seeing two men— one 
short and one tall— arrive in a 
two-tone blue-grey Buick on Sep- 
tember 28. They stayed for a 
couple of hours, drinking. Shown 
a picture of the suspected Tom 
Penney, the witness said he was 
one of the men— the shorter one. 

The newspapers published the 
new developments and another 
person arrived with more inform- 
ation about the suspected car. He 
stated that on the Saturday night 
he had gone with a carload of 
friends to a roadhouse. While 
there, at about 10.30, a tone-tone 
blue-grey Buick drove up. A 
friend of his went out and spoke 
to the occupants. The friend’s 
name was Skeeter Baxter. 

The police recalled Baxter as the 
greenkeeper who should have been 
on guard at the country club but 
had gone. Apparently he had 


done some Saturday night galli- 
vanting before he got home. There 
was nothing suspicious in that — 
but his rendezvous with the two 
mystery men in the stolen car was 
a different matter. A police 
"shadow” was put on to Baxter 
in the hope he would lead them 
to the culprits. 

However, the case . fi n a l ly 
"broke” from a di f ferent direction. 
On October 8, a patrol car in 
Fort Worth, Texas, spotted the 
missing Buick. Under protest, the 
man in it was taken to police 
headquarters. There he finally 
admitted he was the elusive Tom 
Penney. 

Taken back to Lexington he 
vehemently denied he knew any- 
thing of the murders of the Miley 
woman. He was confronted with 
the out-of-work tradesman to 
whom he suggested the hold-up 
of the country club. Down the 
back seat of the car he was driv- 
ing was found a .32 bullet of the 
same type as those that k i ll ed 
Marion Miley. 

Tom Penney agreed to make a 
statement. In it he revealed that 
his accomplices were Robert An- 
derson — the night club owner who 
had ' reported his car stolen — and 
the greenkeeper, Skeeter Baxter. 
Anderson had been an active part- 
ner and the real "brains” of the 
crime. He had shot Mrs. Miley. 
Penney had fought with and kill- 
ed the daughter. Baxter had been 
the inside man, sometimes call- 
ed the "finger-man”. He had 
drawn plans of the interior of the 
club and the Miley apartment, told 
them the best time for a robbery 
and revealed the location of Mrs. 
Miley’s cashbox. 

He did not know that actually 
she concealed the night’s takings 
downstairs and the haul was to be. 
a mere 140 dollars. 


Robert Anderson was arrested 
but denied Penney’s charges. 
Apparently he had sought to 
divert suspicion from himself by 
reporting his own car stolen. Actu- 
ally, as Penney bitterly complain- 
ed, he had "clinched it” for the 
police to capture both of them. 

Despite Anderson's denial, he 
was charged with murder — along 
with both Penney and Skeeter 
Baxter. Police checked claims by 
Penney that Anderson had sent 
him money while he was “on the 
lam", and proved it was so by 
Western Union records. They also 
traced the .38 gun used in the kill- 
ing of Mrs. Miley and proved 
it had been purchased by Ander- 

On December 12, 1941, the three 
conspirators were all found guilty 
of murder. A few weeks later they 
paid the penalty in the electric 



She and her daughter were murdered 
for 140 dollars. 
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Let’s have a 

WORLD 

CHAMPION 


Why doesn’t the International 
Lawn Tennis Association find 
an official world champion? 
Here is how it can be done! 


PAUL SILAS 


■"THE TIME has come for the In- 
ternational Lawn Tennis Associ- 
ation to conduct a tournament to 
find an official world tennis singles 
champion. By their lack of fore- 
sight the present situation regard- 
ing the best tennis players is 
ludicrous;- by their lack of fore- 
sight they are also losing a golden 
opportunity to earn big money for 
the Association. Let's have an of- 
ficial world tennis champion NOW. 

It always has been the thing to 
accept the winner of Wimbledon 
as world champion. Always Wim- 
bledon has been regarded as the 
official world tennis championship. 
But last year’s winner was Jara- 
slav Drobny, self-exiled Czech, 
now playing for Egypt. Few, out- 
side Drobny himself— and maybe 
even he has doubts— regard the 
popular exile as the world’s best. 
Indeed, ask an American who is 
the best singles player in the 
amateur ranks and he will tell 
vou Tony Trabert— and he will 
have the backing of American ten- 



nis magazines. Ask an Australian 
the same question and he will say 
Lewis Hoad— or maybe he will 
stick for Ken Rosewall. He, also, 
will have backing from sports 
magazines — Australian, this time. 

The solution is an official world 
title tournament. Maybe that was 
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not necessary in the respective 
days of Bill Tilden, Henry Cochet, 
Ellsworth Vines, Fred Perry, Don- 
ald Budge and Jack Kramer, be- 
cause each was the outstanding 
player of his day and each prov- 
ed it conclusively, not only at 
Wimbledon, but in every major 
tournament. But to-day, when the 
power game is the accepted 
method of playing; when the ser- 
vice is all-important, there are 
many players of equal ability. 

We see Hoad winning oyer Tra- 
bert; we see Trabert winning 
over Hoad; we see Vic Seixas 
beating each or both, sometimes, 
and we see Seixas goirg down to 
Hoad, Trabert, Rosewall and oth- 
ers. Recently, in the American 
championships, we saw Ham Rich- 
ardson and Rex Hartwig cause up- 
sets by beating the champions. 
And we saw Seixas make a clean 
sweep of the titles. 

The method of play is one 
reason such things are happening. 
No longer do we see long rallies, 
where brain beats brawn. But an- 
other reason is that players some- 
times lose tournaments in order to 
save themselves for other, and 
more important, tournaments. Per- 
haps they are saving themselves 
for the Davis Cup. Because ten- 
nis amateurs these days play for 
eleven months of the year. It is 
not just a game any more— it is 
big business — and players cannot 
be at their top all the years. So 
they don’t care about many of 
the tournaments for which they 
are entered. 

Wimbledon does not decide the 
best player. Last year's result 
proved that. The Australian, the 
French and the American titles, 
which make up the four major 
tournaments of the world, do not 
decide the outstanding player, 
either. Drobny won the 1954 


Wimbledon singles when he beat 
Ken Rosewall in the final. Mervyn 
Rose won the Australian singles 
when he beat Rex Hartwig. Vic 
Seixas won the American titles by 
beating Hartwig in the final. Yet 
all the champions were in each 
tournament. How could these re- 
sults give us a world champion? 

The answer is in a tournament, 
to be held each year between the 
twelve outstanding players. These 
players would not be seeded as 
at present, but would be select- 
ed by their performances through- 
out the previous twelve months. 
And that selection would not be 
made on opinions, as are the 
seedings at the moment, but on a 
point score basis. 

The method would be to allot 
points for performances in all in- 
ternational tennis tournaments. 
The four major tournaments, 
Wimbledon, the Australian, the 
American and the French, would 
net more points than the minor 
international tournaments. The 
Davis Cup would not be included, 
as the players are playing for 
their respective countries, and not 
as individuals. 

A suggested points score would 
be ten points to be alloted to each 
player who enters the final of the 
major tourneys, with an added 
bonus score of five points for the 
winners of each. For entering the 
semi-finals, each player to earn 
five points, with three points for 
entering a quarter final. 

In the minor tournaments, pro- 
viding internationals compete, five 
points to be allotted to each player 
entering a final, plus a bonus for 
the winner, of three points. Semi- 
finalists to score three points and 
quarter-finalists to get two points. 
In the event of a seeded player 
being defeated by an unseeded 
player, he be deducted ten points. 
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This would ensure every player 
doing his best at all times. 

At the end of the year, the 
points would be tallied and the 
first twelve players would be noti- 
fied by the International Lawn 
Tennis Association. Should any 
player decline to take part in 
the tournament, then the next in 
line would take his place. 

Now for the official tournament 
for the world title. Each of the 
twelve players would be requir- 
ed to play each of the others, so 
that, in the space of a fortnight, 
each player would play eleven 
matches. A chart would be drawn 
up and a world champion would 
be appointed. He would naturally 
be the man who scores the most 
points. In the event of a tie, then 
the player who loses the least 
amount of games in the whole 
tournament is the winner. 

That final point is important. Per- 
haps it could be made more so by 
offering a bonus of one point to 
each winner in straight sets. That 
would be an added incentive. It 
means that each player would be 
at his best in every game. At 
present tennis is the only sport 
where a player can correct a mis- 
take during a game. In boxing, if 
a man makes a mistake, he could 
lose by knockout; in golf, one mis- 
take could cost the player the 
game. But in tennis it is differ- 
ent. He can pick up his lapse 
during the game, or the next game 
in the set— or in the next set in 
the match. 

A bonus for three straight-sets 
wins, would eliminate careless 
mistakes; it' would also eliminate 
what we often see— a player in- 
tentionally losing a set in order to 
preserve himself for the final set. 
Every player would strive to win 
each point. 

Various questions arise at this 
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point. When would the world 
championship be held? Where 
would it be held? How long would 
the champion be recognised as 
such? How often would he defend 
his title? 

Taking these questions in order, 
the best time would be as soon 
after the end of the year as pos- 
sible. The Davis Cup is held late 
in December; the Australian cham- 
pionships are held in January. 
Therefore, February would be 
the ideal month— in the summer 
countries. They should be held each 
year, once, alternating countries at 
each tournament; Australia one 
year, England the next, U.S.A. the 
next, and so on. 

The champion would be regard- 
ed as champion for twelve months, 
when the next tournament would 
be held. It is up to him, during 
the twelve months he is cham- 
pion, to do his best at every tourn- 
ament. If he does not do his best, 
then he will lose points and he 
could find himself a spectator the 
next year, when the world titles 
come round. 

One of the great advantages of 
holding a world tennis tournament 
is that young players would be 
given more encouragement. At 
present, the method of seeding 
insures that the better players 
reach the quarters , semis and 
finals, thus ensuring bigger atten- 
dances with their resultant bigger 
gates. The system is unfair 
to the unseeded player. Those 
seedlings are drawn up by the 
local body conducting the tourna- 
ment in hand and they base their 
seedings on what they consider the 
outstanding performances of the 
year. Failing a points score for 
the winning of tournaments, such 
as is suggested in this article, the 
officials have .no definite guide. 

For example, in last year's 


Wimbledon, the seedings were: 1, 
Tony Trabert; 2, Lewis Hoad; 3, 
Ken Rosewall; 4, Vic Seixas; 5, 
Mervyn Rose; 6, Art Larsen; 7, 
Budge Patty, 8, Rex Hartwig; 9, 
Sven Davidson; 10, Kurt Neilsen; 
11, Jaraslav Drobny; 12, Gardner 
Mulloy. How far out the seeders 
were was borne out in the result. 
Drobny won; Rosewell was in the 
final. Neilsen was number ten 
seeding because of one perform- 
ance — he was in the 1953 final. The 
reason for him being in that final 
was not considered; he got there 
because of the draw and because 
of injuries to various players. By 
being seeded last year, it meant 
that he was not forced to play 
against the other seeded players 
early in the tournament, as were 
unseeded players. 

If a points score were allotted 
for winners, finalists, semi-finalists 
and quarter-finalists in each 
tournament, then the officials at 
Wimbledon and other countries 
would then have a definite guide 
for their seedings. At present, not 
only is there no guide, but there 
is no set rule governing seedings. 
For example, America seeds play- 
ers in two groups — American and 
foreign. Australia does the same. 
Why the distinction? Afteif all, the 
championships are not decided in 
two groups; the players are all 
in the one group on the courts. 

There is another big aspect in 
favour of a world championship 
tournament, and this should inter- 
est the Lawn Tennis Associations; 
that is the money that could be 
made. Take a tournament under 
present conditions; it is the centre 
court stand which has the most 
^ spectators; it is the better players 
who command the crowd. But, in 
a championship tournament, held 
under the conditions I suggest, 
each court would be used by a 



champion or near champion. 
Therefore each court stand would 
be packed. 

The points system would create 
added interest in this respect: Say 
the last day of the tournament 
is at hand and there are three 
or four players who could win the 
'tournament at that late stage. 
Maybe one player would have to 
win his match in straight sets 
in order to be champion. If he 
fails to do so, another player will 
pip him on the post. Think of the 
intense interest in that situation. 

Of course, such a tournament 
would be a strenuous one for the 
players, but the ultimate winner 
would be world champion and 
that would be good for tennis as 
well as giving the player a proud 
moment — prouder even than any 
moment he now can feel. After 
all, we have world champions in 
boxing, why can’t we have world 
champions in tennis? What about 
it, International Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation? 
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Crooked and greedy. Detective Herb Sloan hod ruthlessly lined his pockets 
with bribes, in the desperate hope of redeeming his — 


HONOUR 


QETECTIVE Sergeant Herb Sloan 
rapped on the manager’s door in 
the rear of the Ace Jack Club. 
A1 Costella said, “Come in, Herb.” 
A1 was a swarthy man in his 
middle forties. He looked very 
successful. He also looked sad. 
Herb said, “You wanted to see 
me, Al?” 

A1 nodded. "Yeah. Sure, kid.” 
“What did you want to see me 
about, Al?” 

“I hear you’ve been snooping 
into the death of my wife Sally.” 
“That’s right.” 

“Got much to go on?” 

“Not much. A button. That’s all.” 


Herb pulled his right hand from 
his coat pocket. He extended it 
flat, turned upward. His fingers 
had been clasped around a large 
button. 

“Herb Sloan. Small town boy 
makes good as cop. Plain clothes 
and a plain racket. You been put- 
ting a lot of money in your pocket 
since you got out of a uniform. 
How much, Herb?” 

Herb's mouth twisted. “Not 
enough,” he said. 

"When you came here from 
Circleville, you were a raw hick 
and broke. You’ve been a smart 
boy. Herb. I hope you’re keep- 
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ing right on being smart Herb." 

“What does that mean?” 

“The department says my wife 
committed suicide. The coroner 
says that. Yet you won’t let up. 
Maybe she didn't commit suicide. 
I had the honour of being Sally's 
fourth and last husband and rich- 
est. She ran through a lot of 
men, Herb. You know that.” 

Herb nodded. “She liked nice 
things, all right. Clothes. Dia- 
monds. Perfumes." 

“No chiseUer in this town had 
a harder heart or a sweeter face 
than my wife Sally, Herb. It broke 
my heart when her maid found 
her dead in our apartment. But 
she is dead, Herb. Why don’t you 
drop the case?” 

“They told me to stay on the 
case." 

Al shook his head. “That’s not 
the way I hear it. I hear you 
asked to stay on the case. Work- 
ing on it after hours. What’s in 
it for you, Herb? Another shake- 
down? Is that it? You think may- 
be a guy with plenty of money 
throttled Sally? You're going to 
blackmail him, set yourself up in 
the big leagues on blackmail 
money?” 

Herb smiled and shrugged. He 
got up and walked across the 
room, pulled open a closet door. \ 

“Hey there!” Al snapped. “What 
do you want?” 

There were four suits on hang- 
ers in the closet. Herb took the 
button out of his pocket. He touch- 
ed it to the front of each coat. 
He was sweating. By the time 
he’d reached the fourth coat, Al 
was standing behind him. There 
was a black, .32 automatic in Al’s 
hand. 

“A button's missing, Al,” Herb 
said. 

“That’s the way it is, Herb.” 


“Your own wife.” 

Al backed away. 

“You know why. She had her 
faults but she told me she loved 
me and never did. I could have 
stood all the rest. But it was that 
lie that drove me insane.” 

Herb nodded. He was silent. 

“I'm a big name in this town, 
Herb. I got a reputation as a smart 
character. So now a country girl 
makes a sucker out of me, like I 
was a boob seeing the show for 
the first time. Everything she said 
to me was a lie. She makes me be- 
lieve she loves me. Me. Big Al 
Costella.” 

Herb reached into his pocket. 
“And then she’s been laughing 
at me. All the time spending my 
money. Running around. Well, she 
started drinking too much. Talk- 
ing too much. I knew what was 
going to happen. She’d laugh and 
tell everybody the big joke. She'd 
tell them how she’d suckered Al 
Costella.” 

For a while, Costella said noth- 
ing, but then blurted: 

"I made up my mind. She’d 
taken her last poor sucker. Driven 
guys to suicide, drink and dope. 
She had laughed at me for the 
last time. I — killed her. With her 
own pillow as she slept. The 
poison was just window dressing 
— to make it look like suicide. She 
must have pulled the button off 
my coat. I didn’t notice.” 

Herb shrugged. "Looks like that 
button is going to fry you, Al,” 
he said. 

Al’s face was white. “No. I ask- 
ed you here for a reason — for 
two reasons. I didn’t know you 
had the button when I asked you 
here. That ups the odds on your 
side. But only slightly. That button 
can make you a lot of money.” 
“Yeah?” 
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“Sell it back to me. What’s 
the price, Herb?” 

"You couldn’t pay it.” 

"Maybe I could. Maybe 1 could 
even dicker with you on it. You 
see, Herb, you’re in a kind of spot, 
too. You’re an ambitious guy. 
Came from the sticks to make his 
fortune. A crooked cop. A bribe 
taker. A shakedown artist. What 
if the department found out all 
about you, Herb?" 

■Td be finished, all right.” 
“Sure you would. But I got proof 
you been taking bribes, Herb. 
Sorry, I had to get it. Self-pro- 
tection. Now I’m thankful I got 


it. Because part of the price I 
pay for that button in your hand 
is going to be silence about your 
shakedown rackets. If you’d been 
an honest cop, you could have 
taken me for anything in the 
world. But as it is, you’re going to 
have to name a reasonable figure. 
But first, there’s the other reason 
I asked you here. 

“We're going to pay a little 
visit, Herb. My wife’s maid was 
in the apartment. She saw me 
kill Sally. She wants a hundred 
grand for her silence.” 

Herb’s smile was cold. “Looks 
like you’re in a bad spot.” 



m 


“ Sorry to see you go, Cargil, You may not be the best sales 
manager I ever had — but you're certainly the t corstl” 
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“Oh, no. Because you’re going 
to help me,” A1 said. 

“Why?” 

“Because I’m only going to pay 
one of you. You’re crooked, but 
you’re smart. You’re my choice. 
But just so you don’t get any 
ideas, hand me the gun out of 
your shoulder holster. Carefully.” 

Herb handed over the gun. A1 
took it. 

Alice’s apartment was in the 
near north side. Alice Gray let 
them in. They stepped inside. A1 
closed the door. His smile was 
cool. “I’m not going to pay you 
Alice," he said. “You see, I found 
you’d been robbing my wife — ” 

“That’s a lie.” 

A1 shrugged. 

"Who’s going to say so? Not 
you. I’ll have to tell the police 
that I brought this police officer 
along to arrest you. But you re- 
sisted, and in the struggle, I had 
to shoot you.” 

Alice’s leathery face contorted. 
“That’s what you think! I was 
ready for some kind of trick like 
that!” 

From inside her lounging robe, 
she jerked a small, black auto- 
matic. Without speaking again, she 

She was wild. The gun popped 
in the room and missed Al’s big 
body. Deliberately, he drew out his 
gun and fired. She toppled to 
the rug, dead. 

He smiled. The whole thing 
was a success now. "It worked 
perfect! She even pulled a gun on 
me. Self-defence. It u>as self-de- 
fence. You saw it. Call the cops, 
Herb." A1 laughed. “I mean the 
other cops.” 

Herb nodded. He went to the 
phone. He prowled quietly about 
the small apartment as the sirens 
screamed closer outside. Then the 


door opened and police began to 
spill into the room. 

Inspector Maybery said, “How 
did it happen, Herb?” 

Herb knelt beside the dead maid. 
The gun was at her side. He pick- 
ed it up, shoved his coat back and 
pushed the gun into his empty 
shoulder holster. 

He heard A1 catch his breath. 

“This man shot her,” Herb said. 
“It was unprovoked. I came here 
with him. This woman saw Cos- 
tella murder his wife. He killed 
her to keep from paying her 
blackmail.” 

“Why were you here with him, 
Sloan?" 

“Oh, I'm not innocent. He threat- 
ened to expose me to the depart- 
ment if I didn’t help him. I’ve 
been taking bribes—” 

“You?” 

“Sure.” Herb's mouth twisted. 
His voice broke. “I came here 
to get money. Ever since my baby 
died back in Circleville, I’ve had 
only one hope to get my wife 
back. 

"After our baby died, she went 
wild. She left me. We had no 
money, see, for doctors that could 
have saved our baby. 

“She came here. I followed to 
try to get her back. Only way I 
knew was to get a lot of money 
— enough to buy her back. Maybe 
in time I could get her well, show 
her she was wrong. I took bribes, 
anything to get that money. 

“Costella tried to bribe me to- 
day. He said I had to help him. 
But what he didn’t know was that 
my reason for taking bribes was 
gone. He himself had killed it. I 
didn’t need money any more. Not 
since Costella killed Sally. Sure, 
Costella had the honour of be- 
ing Sally’s fourth husband — but 
I was her first.” 
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MIKADO 

Gilbert and Sullivan would liked 
to have met Judge Karl Holzschuh, 
of Darmstadt, Germany. He makes 
the punishment fit the crime. 
Known as the Solomon of Darm- 
stadt, the Judge likes to talk with 
defendants before entering court 
and usually finds that people 
charged with criminal offences 
often are decent in themselves but 
have had little chance in life. Last 
year he heard a case of a youth 
who was convicted of stealing .a 
motor bike and racing madly 
down the street on it. The Judge 
did not send him to gaol; instead, 
he told him: "You will never see 
the beauties of nature by driving 
through it like a madman.” He 
sentenced the youth to 12 months’ 
membership in the local hiking 
club! 

SAFE KEEPING 

Hussein Amin, treasurer of the 
A w a 1 University, Alexandria, 
Egypt, received two anonymous 
letters informing him that unless he 
kept his money in a safe it would 
be stolen. So he placed the money 
he had— some 2,700 pounds— in a 
safe. The next night the money, 
and the safe, disappeared. 
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COOL BURGULAR 

In New Orleans, U.S.A., Mr. and 
Mrs. Darwood Holm returned home 
one night and found a stranger 
inside. As soon as he saw them, 
he smiled and offered them a box 
of chocolates. “I was asked by 
friends to surprise you with this 
box of chocolates," he said, by way 
of explanation. The Holms assured 
him he had made a mistake, so 
the stranger thumbed through the 
phone book in search of “Holm”. 
He apologised for his “mistake” and 
left, Next morning Mrs. Holm dis- 
covered that her diamond bracelet 
was missing. 

DEAD MONEY 

In Sydney Mines, Nova Scotia, a 
black hearse moved slowly down 
the main street and passers-by re- 
spectfully removed their hats and 
came to a standstill, while cars' 
pulled into the side of the road to 
let the hearse pass. Inside the 
hearse, bandits were busily en- 
gaged in prying open a stolen safe 
containing 15,000 dollars in bonds. 
Police later found the broken, 
empty safe in the abandoned 



Film studios are always on the 
lookout lor new talent and one 
glimpse of Belinda Lee impressed 
a talent scout. He took her to a 
studio and she underwent the film 
tests and the grooming to make 
her a star. Belinda is undoubtedly 
photogenic, as you can see here, 




“1 know that fellow who’s taking you out tonight. Think I’d 
better sharpen one on each hand. 
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STUART SEBASTIAN 



Bring on the 
Dancing Girls 

You need influence to see the gliedra, the 
sinuous, yet artistic, dance of the Middle East. 


J WAS in Rabat, unofficial capital 
of the French zone of Morocco, 
when I heard about the ghedra. 
For nearly a month I had been 
investigating the involved and 
highly dubious monetary affairs of 
Morocco for an English newspaper 
and clearly I had another month’s 
work ahead of me. 

The thought was appalling be- 
cause false leads were plentiful. 
The denizens of Morocco, skilled 
in deception, were willing to send 
me anywhere so long as I kept 
out of their way. In Marrakesh 1 


was threatened with a particularly 
unpleasant fate if I persisted in 
my inquiries. But on the whole, 
the financiers of Morocco — most of 
whom live in the neutral zone of 
Tangier — couldn’t care less about 
investigators. 

With the local police bought off 
and squads of their own muscle 
boys they were as .secure as the 
Bank of England, and with no 
.board of directors to account to. 

It was during a mood of frus- 
tration at this whole situation that 
I met a fellow journalist, who 
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said he had an invitation to the 
ghedra and could take a friend. 

“The ghedra?” I said. “What is 
it? A cafe?” 

“It’s a dance,” my friend said. 
"And I don’t really want to take 
you at all, but the Sultan’s palace 
will be full of Frenchmen and 
Spaniards and I want some moral 
support.” 

So I said I’d go. Later that day 
I declined a weekend on the Medi- 
terranean, an invitation from an 
English businessman in Tangier. 
When I explained that I was to 
see the ghedra he looked stunned. 
.“Boy!” he said. "You really know 
people! I’ve been in this dump ten 
years and haven't wangled an in- 
vitation yet.” 

“What’s so wonderful about it?” 
I said. 

My friend put his hand patron- 
isingly on my shoulder. ‘My boy,” 
he said, “the ghedra is the most 
magnificent spectacle to be seen in 
the whole of the Middle East!” 
Which was saying something! 

We presented ourselves at the 
Sultan of Morocco’s 250-room bun- 
galow at 3.30 in the afternoon. 

I had never been in a sultan’s 
palace before and the place left 
me breathless. It was a gutter- 
ing mass of gold and silver and 
luxury. I thought I had lost my 
feet until I found them ankle 
deep in carpet. 

The sultan told us casually he 
had 1500 servants in the palace 
and that the whole place was 
worth about £15,000,000 at cur- 
rent prices. I could beUeve it. 

We were conducted to a garden 
covering more than three acres. 
Complete with fountains, palms, 
pools and shady arbors it was like 
something dreamed up by Cecil B. 
de Mille, only authentic. And aU 
in glorious technicolour. 
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I expected a crowd of visitors, 
but besides my friend and me, 
there were only six other Euro- 
peans present, besides about a 
dozen sheiks and sub-sultans. Four 
of the Europeans had their wives 
with them. 

Having been forewarned by my 
companion, I had not eaten lunch. 
It was just as well, or I could 
never have managed the 44 courses 
brought on by the Sultan's cook- 
ing squad. We sat cross-legged 
on carpets and ate dishes I thought 
existed only in the dreams of 
gourmet society members. 

There was much speculation 
among the Europeans about the 
ghedra; none had seen it before 
but one of the ladies said with a 
titter that she thought it was all 
rather shocking. 

“Ah!” said the French colonel, 
“C’est magnifique!” 

Dinner lasted four hours, after 
which the ghedra began. The 
dancers were all women — the most 
entrancing women in the world. 
Even in the loose, dark blue robes 
they wore one could see that they 
had perfect figures. 

It was now appoaching dusk and 
the dancing girls fluttered in like 
so many butterfies. I counted 
about 30 of them. They appeared 
to be in their early twenties. 

“Hell!" said my friend. "They're 
going to sit down!” 

"The girls sat gracefully on 
enormous cushions while the Sul- 
tan’s musicians trooped in. It was 
an all-male band. They were giant 
men, anyway, and their music 
was delightful. Later, when they 
showed no emotion whatever dur- 
ing the dance I concluded that 
the Sultan had them well train- 
ed. 

The music, haunting, half-sad, 
half-gay— as most music of the 


Middle East is — kept up for a 
long time while the dancers sat 
demurely on their cushions. My 
comrade, on his cushion, kept fid- 
getting restlessly, and I noticed 
the others were getting anxious, 
too. I fancied, catching the Sul- 
tan’s eye, that he intended it that 
way. He was whetting our appe- 
tite. 

Then it began. At 11.45 a single 
dancing girl left her cushion and 
stepped to the centre of the palm- 
surrounded square. First she 
bowed low to the Sultan, then, 
kneeling on the ground, her whole 
body began to move— to work 
would be a better description — in 
time with the music. Her head, 
shoulders, arms, hands, fingers — 
her entire being became a raptur- 
ous symphony of grace. 

The astonishing thing was that 
the dance was done on the knees 
on the one spot; this alone makes 
it unique. 

There was real artistry in it. A 
whole tribe of Berbers could have 
scaled the palace walls and be- 
headed us where we sat, we were 
so engrossed in the dance. 

Even the Sultan, who must have 
seen the ghedra a thousand times, 
was leaning forward, lips slightly 
open, intensely interested. It was 
a compliment to the ghedra dan- 

One by one, the girls took over 
the dance. At first each kept on 
the big cloak, but after a few 
minutes she would throw this 
back and an older woman — appar- 
- ently the dancing mistress — would 
take off the cloak and put it down 
at the rear. The girls wore filmy, 
silken dresses, pure white against 
their olive skin. 

By now they were dancing in 
groups of six and their movements 
were faster, almost wild and 



ecstatic at times. The music was 
faster, too, and though the even- 
ing was hot, no bead of perspira- 
tion showed on dancers or musici- 

The Sultan was a strategist 
About 1.15 several ladies of his 
harem approached the white 
women and whispered in their 
ears. I don’t know what was said, 
but it drew the women to their 
feet at once and they followed the 
harem women out of the garden. I 
doubt if their husbands saw them 
go. 

Their departure was a signed. 
The dancing girls unfastened their 
dresses, exposing breasts and torso. 
Their bodies were sKeer perfec- 
tion and later I heard that the 
sultan spent much time selecting 
the most beautiful girls for his 
ghedra troupe. They are granted 
many special privileges and many 
compete for the honour of being 
chosen. 

The entire troupe was now danc- 
ing and although the movements 
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were extremely fast and compli- 
cated, not one of them was out of 
time. 

At one time I spoke to my 
friend four times before he heard 
me and even then he told me 
absently to shut up. “As long as 
you live you’ll never see anything 
like this,” he said. 

By three o'clock guests and dan- 
cesr were intermingling and it was 
almost dawn before the dancing 
mistress rounded up her troupe 
and herded them out of the garden. 

The French colonel was asking 
when he could come again and 
some Spanish official murmured 
something about if only his wife 
could learn the ghedra. The Sul- 
tan was smiling as if well pleased 
and the sheiks and sub-sultans 


were trying to look as if they had 
not been stirred out of their souls. 

A grand vizier offered to show 
us to our rooms, but we were re- 
luctant to leave the fragrant gar- 
den where the perfume of the 
dancers still lingered. With the 
Sultan’s express permission we 
'went to sleep on a heap of 
cushions under a palm tree. 

After all that, I never could 
get interested in my financial in- 
vestigations again. I have a stand- 
ing invitation to call at the palace 
any time I’m in Rabat, but since 
the Sultan has gone to exile I ex- 
pect I shall never have the pleas- 
ure again. 

I only hope to meet, sometime, 
the fifth ghedra dancer from the 
right. 



“There's something strange about the tcay they’re carrying 
that glass!" 
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PLAYBOY OF THE SKIES 


TIMMY MOLLISON is one of the 
J last of a now almost legendary 
band of heroes. In the 1920's and 
early 30's they risked life and 
limb to create records and pioneer 
in flimsy, doubtful planes the 
routes over which passengers now 
slumber luxuriously in great air 

Scotland’s James Mollison has 
earned his place of honour on a 
pedestal beside our own record- 
breakers. In a plane Mollison was 
as skilled, efficient, clear-headed 


and purposeful as any pilot. As 
a fun-loving man about town, he 
had no peer. 

“I am a night bird,” he once 
said. “Life and onjoyment begin 
when daylight fades. Cocktail bars 
and clubs, music, beautiful women 
— that’s living. Daylight comes to 
me as an interval for sleeping un- 
til an afternoon drink helps to 
bring on another evening.” 

Still under 50, Mollison has lived 
in virtual retirement since the 
war, in which he won an O.B.E. 
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for his valuable work as a ferry 
pilot. 

Born in 1905, Jimmy Mollison 
was a schoolboy when the world 
was electrified by the aviation 
feats of the pilots over the West- 
ern front in World War I. The 
German ace, Richtofen, became 
his hero. 

At 18 he informed his parents 
he had his mind set on joining the 
R.A.F. Accordingly, on July 11, 
1923, James Mollison arrived at the 
R.A.F. Flying Training School at 
Duxford near Cambridge. 

Mollison won his wings. Then, 
desiring to be posted overseas, he 
chose bombers instead of fighters 
and was shortly off to India, fated 
to see active service in Waziristan. 

After posting to various squad- 
rons, towards the end of 1925, 
Pilot Officer Mollison was sent off 
to join a punitive war against 
the Mahsuds— a warlike hill tribe 
of Waziristan— who had aroused 
British animosity by their per- 
sistent habit of kidnapping whites 
and holding them to ransom. 

The campaign that followed con- 
stitutes an historic page in the 
history of warfare. It was the first 
war that was won solely by the 
use of airpower. Six bombers and 
two months were all it took to 
subjugate the Mahsuds. For some 
time, however, it seemed that the 
wiley tribesmen were going to 
best their enemies from the air. - 
They had spies posted round the 
aerodrome from which the bomb- 
ers operated. As soon as the 
planes set off on a mission, by 
means of signals and beacons on 
hills, warning was flashed to every 
Hahsud village. The natives took 
refuge in impregnable caves in the 
surrounding hills. All the bombers 
did was to destroy their mud huts 
in the villages, and they could be 
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rebuilt in a couple of hours. 

One day some of them stepped 
out from cover and brought down 
a bomber with rifle fire. The 
two airmen were hauled out of the 
wreck and held for ransom. 

The R.A.F. were forced to 
change their tactics. For the next 
few weeks the bombers ignored 
the villages, but methodically de- 
stroyed the crops around them 
with incendiaries, and machine- 
gunned their cattle. The Mah- 
suds faced starvation and sur- 
rendered. 

Jimmy Mollison went on to be- 
come, at 21, the youngest test 
pilot in the R.A.F. Then he re- 
turned to England for a period as 
a flying instructor. In 1928, after 
five years’ service, he left the 
R.A.F. With his accumulated pay, 
Mollison went off on a European 
jaunt, hopped a boat in Marseilles 
and ended up in Tahiti, where he 
beachcombed for three months be- 
fore he moved on and landed in 
Sydney, broke. 

An instructor’s job in Adelaide 
followed for the next year. Then 
Jimmy Mollison was off again to 
Queensland as pilot for a mail 
service. 

Before long he left that to accept 
ah offer by Charles Kingsford 
Smith to be Senior Pilot for the 
recently formed Australian Na- 
tional Airways. 

But the record-breaking bug had 
now taken possession of Jimmy 
Mollison. He approached the Aus- 
tralian representatives of Lord 
Wakefield, the big oil magnate. 
They were finally persuaded to 
make available to him a plane 
for an attempt on the Australia- 
England air record. It was then 
held by C. W. A. Scott, with the 
time of ten days, 22 hours. 

Mollison’s plane was a specially'- 


built Moth with a top speed of 
115 m.p.h. and the exceptional 
> long range of about 2,000 miles. 
He duly departed from Mascot in 
June, 1931, for Wyndham, where 
the flight, for purposes of the 
record, was due to start. 

He made Newcastle Waters and 
decided his maps for the journey 
to Wyndham were inadequate. In- 
stead he made for Darwin, cross- 
ing the then virtually unchartered 
Northern Territory, which prom- 
ised death by starvation and thirst 
to the flyer forced down in it. 

But Mollison’s engine did not 
• fail him. He made Darwin safely 
and prepared to continue the same 
night across the Timor Sea to- 
wards Batavia, about 1,800 miles. 

The heavy load of petrol on 
board, 119 gallons, impeded the 
plane’s take-off. Mollison crashed 
on the runway, emerging unscath- 
ed but completely wrecking the 

To the young pilot embarked on 
his first major test, the mishap 
was disastrous. Jimmy Mollison 
still remembers the humiliation he 
felt as he returned to Sydney to 
I explain to the Wakefield officials. 

But his skill as a pilot was un- 
questioned and from England came 
instructions that Mollison was to 
be given another chance. In the in- 
credible time of three weeks a 
new plane had been built and he 
was ready to set off again. 

This time Mollison made Wynd- 
, ham on the morning of July 29, 
1931. The day was spent check- 
f ing plane and engine. Again his 
B petrol tanks were overloaded, but 

■ he was relying on a longer run- 
way to save him from the Dar- 
win fiasco. Again the Moth was 

■ disinclined to leave the ground 
and Mollison’s hands were shaking 
on the controls. But at last the 

* bumping ceased and he was safely 

. 


airborne. Jimmy breathed a prayer. 

He followed the Australian coast 
to Cape Londonderry and then 
struck across the Timor Sea, re- 
lying only on instruments. His goal 
was the small island of Rotti, 460 
miles away in the Dutch East In- 
dies. 

All through the blackness of the 
night, Mollison’s Tiger Moth sped 
over the water at 100 miles an 
hour. At 6 a.m. he passed over 
Rotti, right on schedule. Encour- 
aged after the hours of desperate 
loneliness he winged on to Lom- 
bok, Bali and finally Java, land- 
ing at Sourabaya (1180 miles from 
Wyndham) to refuel at 2.30 in the 
afternoon. 

After 20 minutes, Mollison was 
off again, trying to make Batavia 
for his first night's stop. The sun 
had set, however, when he reached 
there and the tropic night had 
descended. There were no lights 
to indicate the aerodrome. The 
wire from Sourabaya announcing 



own right, married Mollison. 
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his arrival had not arrived. 

But his petrol was almost ex- 
hausted and he had to land some- 
where quickly. He remembered 
seeing, about ten miles from Ba- 
tavia, a native village well lit by 
fires and containing a flat stretch 
of ground for a possible land- 
ing. 

Mollison returned there and 
landed, slightly damaging one 
wing. A Dutch official appeared 
among the hordes of natives who 
immediately surrounded him. 

The official sent word to the 


aerodrome at Batavia to expect 
Mollison. Two hundred natives 
were then set to clearing a runway. 
Cars were rushed from Batavia to 
shine headlights for illumination. In 
about an hour Mollison was able 
to take off again and he soon set 
down safely at Batavia. 

Mollison refuelled, had the wing 
repaired and was on his way again 
at midnight. His first day had left 
him with about 1,800 miles of his 
journey accomplished. 

Singapore was the next stop but 
a sudden monsoonal squall blew 
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Mollison right off course. He had 
to land on an island beach to find 
his directions. A Dutch official put 
him right. He made Singapore, 
stopped long enough to fill his 
tanks and gulp some coffee and set 
off again for Alor Star in Kedah. 

The pilot’s main worry now was 
to fight off the overpowering ten- 
tacles of sleep. Time and time 
again he felt his 'head droop and 
had to grab the controls to pull the 
machine out of a sudden nose dive. 

He landed at Alor Star just be- 
fore midnight, at the end of two 
complete days’ journey and about 
3,000 miles from Wyndham. . Two 
hours later, after a short sleep, two 
showers and more coffee, he left 
for Burma. 

Continuous monsoon storms made 
progress a nightmare but Mollison, 
with his Moth never missing an 
engine beat, inexorably ate up the 
miles. 

Burma was left behind. India 
came up. Landings were made at 
Calcutta, Allahabad and Karachi. 
Only minutes of sleep were snatch- 
ed at each, as the dimunitive but 
seemingly iron - made Mollison 
pressed on tenaciously to his goal. 
Basra in Iraq was put behind. De- 
lays arguing with officials at stops 
in the Middle East ate into the 
time scheduled for sleep. A dust 
storm over the Syrian Desert 
forced Mollison to a higher alti- 
tude. When it abated he could not 
find his landmarks and was lost. 

He landed at an oasis, produced 
a map and spent half an hour try- 
ing to get directions to Aleppo in 
sign language. He reached Aleppo 
late on the seventh night of his 
flight. 

Across the Aegean Sea to Greece 
Mollison sped. He was within 
sight of a new record. Italy was 
put behind. France loomed up and 
he dropped down on Paris. He had 


not slept since he caught a couple 
of hours at Aleppo, but he would 
not stop for that now with England 
the next stop. 

Across the English Channel the 
Moth raced, its engine still singing 
sweetly. The same could hardly be 
said of its pilot. He met the coast 
of England at Pevensey Bay and 
realised he could proceed no fur- 
ther, not even the few miles to 
Croydon airport. Fearing a crash, 
he put the plane down on the 
shingle of the beach — exactly 
eight days, 19 hours and 25 
minutes after leaving Australia, 
and well below the previous record. 

Residents trooped out and Jimmy 
Mollison was put to bed for two 
hours. Then he proceeded to Croy- 
don to the official reception — and 
fame. He moved into a suite of 
rooms provided free by the man- 
agement of a renowned London 
hotel. He accepted a cheque for 
£1,000 from an Australian benefac- 
tor who made a hobby of such gifts 
and had already made a similar one 
to Don Bradman. He also pocketed 
the other cheques which came flut- 
tering in like confetti for advertis- 
ing endorsements, personal appear- 
ances and so on. 

But having adopted the career of 
record - breaker Jimmy Mollison 
could not rest on his laurels. He 
winged off to attempt the England 
to the Cape record. Mollison did 
appropriate the record, but not that 
time. A forced landing in the 
Sudan caused the abandonment of 
his first attempt. 

His plane was repaired and he 
set off for home, but was arrested 
for a prohibited landing in Turkey 
enroute and suspected espionage. 
After a week's gaoling he was 
bundled out of the country — but 
minus his plane. 

Delicate negotiation was neces- 
sary between Turkish and British 
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officials before he was allowed to 
return and fly his plane out. Fur- 
ther delays kept him in England 
until March 21, 1932, before he 
departed for his second crack at 
the Cape. This time he made it 
and took the record with a figure 
of four days 174 hours. 

When Mollison returned to Eng- 
land, he took time out in July to 
marry the famed girl flyer, Amy 
Johnson. They had met in Aus- 
tralia after her epic solo flight 
from England and again in South 
Africa, where she had gone for an 
ocean cruise. 

The honeymoon was short, for 
Jimmy Mollison had a new flight 
on the stocks. On August 18, 1932, 
he left Dublin in a Dc Havilland 
Moth to fly the Atlantic to America. 
When he landed safely in New 
Brunswick, he had grabbed another 
record for himself, freaking Kings- 
ford Smith's figure ior the westerly 
crossing and becoming the first man 
to fly the Atlantic solo in that 
direction. 

Mollison then sat back and went 
through the same anxiety Amy 
Johnson had known while he was 
over the Atlantic. Sh& was off on 
a dash to the Cape. She made it 
— and broke his record by more 
than ten hours. 

The "friendly rivalry" of husband 
and wife, as the newspapers called 
it, was beginning. Before long, 
however, it created feelings 1 that 
could not be described as friendly. 
To make matters worse, Jimmy was 
still avidly pursuing his ideal of 
night life. To Amy, the conserva- 
tive daughter of a London fish 
dealer, this life did not appeal. 

Even their flying operations to- 
gether did not work out. In 1933 
they flew as partners over the 
Atlantic from England to the U.S.A. 
but they crashed at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, U.S.A., and finished 


the venture in an ambulance. 

The same jinx dogged them in 
the London-Melbourne Centenary 
Air-race in 1934. They piloted a 
Comet, a similar plane to that of 
Scott and Black who won the race. 

To India the Mollisons beat all 
existing records. They were at 
Karachi in less than 18 hours, well 
out in front of the other competi- 
tors. Taking off again, their re- 
tractable under-carriage was dam- 
aged and they had to withdraw 
from the race. 

It was a disastrous finish after 
such an auspicious start and the 
pair returned home disconsolately. 
In such an atmosphere their mar- 
riage failed completely and they 
went their separate ways. In 1938 
Amy Johnson obtained a divorce. 

In World War II both Jimmy 
Mollison and his former wife be- 
came ferry pilots in the Air Trans- 
port Auxiliary. By 1941 strong 
rumours had developed that the 
most famous flying team in the 
world were to be reconciled. But 
real life does not resort to a happy 
ending as frequently as fiction. In 
a few weeks Amy Johnson was 
dead in a plane crash in the 
Thames. 

Mollison saw the war out in his 
accepted job. Then, financially well 
fixed, he retired from active flying. 

He is still news, for his achieve- 
ments have put him among the 
aviation great. Mollison is one of 
the last pioneers of the air still 
around. He confidently asserts that 
he is going to live to be 95. If 
he does, it is certain he will still 
be the same genial, happy, bon 
vivant, man-about-town. 

He’ll still be telling reporters, as 
he did the other day, that he likes 
women with poise. “You know,” 
said Jimmy, “the type who makes 
a technical achievement of crossing 
her legs.” 
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pointers to 

better health 


NO BLINDNESS 

An age-old scourge of humanity, 
tracoma, an eye disease which has 
blinded millions, has been prac- 
tically eliminated, according to Dr. 
K. W. Cosgrove of Little Rock, 
Arkansas. Although at one time 
there were 75,000 cases of tracoma 
in U.S.A. alone, treatment with 
sulpha drugs has reduced the num- 
ber of cases to a point where the 
disease is no real problem. Dr. 
Cosgrove traced the history and 
progress in his home State alone. 
In 1940 there were 1,736 new cases 
of tracoma reported in Arkansas. 
In 1952, the total was only 10. In 
Illinois, there were 2,416 cases in 
1949; in 1953 there were none. 


TAKE IT EASY 

The Illinois State Medical Society 
reports that hurrying brings on 
fatigue and is inclined to reduce 
the amount of zest the average 
human body may have. The human 
body is a machine with a mech- 
anical ratio of units of fuel to 
energy output. The more effort one 
puts out, the more fuel is burned 
up. The person who leaps out of 
bed, gulps a cup of tea and 
dashes for the train in the morn- 
ings, starts, and usually finishes, 
the day in a tension. Over the 
years this will result in frayed 


nerves "and an irritable disposition. 
It also brings on heart afflictions, 
high blood pressure, nervous in- 
digestion and ulcers. 

OPERATION MUSIC 

Soldiers underging surgery will 
do it to music, if General Wilford 
F. Hall, U.S. Air Force surgeon, 
has his way. He reports a case in 
which classical music was piped 
through earphones to a patient 
operating room procedure, shuts out 
under local anaesthetic. It was so 
successful that the General wants 
it to become routine. “Music 
especially selected for its soothing 
and relaxing qualities distracts the 
attention of the patient from 
operating rom procedure, shuts out 
noises and soothes the nerves,” said 
the General. The patient mentioned 
listened to the music of Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Strauss and Haydn. 

FAST THERMOMETER 

A new electronic thermometer 
which gives an accurate reading in 
five to seven seconds has been in- 
vented by Colonel George T. Per- 
kins, of the Walter Reed Army 
Medical Centre in Washington, D.C. 
It works through a tiny carboloy 
thermistor which resists heat and 
translates this resistence in terms 
of degrees on a meter. 
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Right: And here is the re- 
suit of her shot — a bullseye! 
Or, to use an archery term, 
she scored in the gold. 

Shirley is practising daily 

note, resuming her career, 

and is after more titles. 


Above: Shirley’s trim figure 
belies the strength necessary 
to draw the heavy bow. Why 
did she retire? The reason is 
that Cupid was also busy 
with the bow and Shirley 
married and became a 
mother. 
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sit 


They fear the 
Slightest Scratch 




estimated 500 people in Aus- 
tralia suffer from haemophilia, 
probably the strangest, rarest and 
most heart-breaking of all diseases. 
Sometimes known as “bleeders”, 
from the cradle to the grave they 
exist in fear that a bump, a fall 
or a cut may cause them to bleed 
to death. 

Their blood is deficient in the 
normal ingredients that cause it to 
clot when the skin is broken. Un- 
less doctors can stop the flow, their 
hearts keep pumping the blood out 
through the opening until the 
"bleeder” dies. 

A few weeks ago, the papers re- 
ported the case of a boy in Los 
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Angeles who had a tooth out — 
with six doctors in attendance. 
For that simple extraction, days of 
preparation were necessary. 

Before, during and after the ex- 
traction, he had to be given trans- 
fusions with blood plasma, con- 
taining the concentrated “clotting 
ingredients" of the blood of normal 
persons. 

Some of the “clotting" plasma 
was recently rushed across half the 
world from the United States to a 
children’s hospital at Innsbruck in 
Australia. There, following a slight 
cut received in play, a little boy 
had been bleeding to death for 10 
days. 


These patients were victims of 
haemophilia. It is significant that 
they were young boys. Few haemo- 
philics survive the constant 
gambles with death until they reach 
manhood. 

There are exceptions who live 
on. A medical journal not long 
ago reported the case of a 31- 
year-old haemophilic in England. 
In his lifetime he had been in 
hospital no less than 227 times. 

Haemophilia may be a rare 
disease, but it has been plaguing 
the human race for a long time. 
Two thousand years ago, Greek and 
Hebrew historians described its 
nature and expressed mystification 
as to its cause and prevention. 

[' Modern science has still not 
I solved these riddles. The recent 
I developments of the “clotting" 
plasma has only aided the treat- 
| ment of each bleeding attack. 

I Haemophilia afflicts about one 
[ person in every 20,000. 
f As it is hereditary, haemophilia 
dates from birth. No healthy per- 
son — as far as is known — con- 
tracts it during his life. 

Only men are affected with the 
actual symptoms, although women 
can be carriers of it. Men can 
only pass it on to their daughters 
who, although not suffering from 
it themselves, pass it on in turn to 
50 per cent of their sons. According 
to biologists, the only chance of a 
woman being born an actual 
bleeder herself would be as the re- 
sult of the union of a true male 
heamophilic and a female carrier. 

These hereditary quirks and rules 
make haemophilia the wackiest of 
all diseases. Thus, a mother can 
give it to her son. He cannot pass 
it on to his sons, but he may pass 
it on to his grandsons through his 
daughters. If haemophilics had only 
sons, the disease would practically 
die within a generation. 


Although all the daughters of an 
actual male haemophilic will be 
carriers, only 50 per cent of the 
daughters’ own children will be 
affected. If those 50 per cent are 
sons, they will know their con- 
dition practically from birth— often 
from the operation of circumcision 
which kills many haemophilics in 
the first hours of life. 

The girls born to a known female 
carrier are doomed to lives of 
heart-breaking uncertainty. They 
have a 50-50 chance of being car- 
riers — but they will not know 
until they themselves marry and 
bear sons, 50 per cent of whom 
again will be true haemophilics. 

This chanciness about the whole 
thing makes it possible for the 
disease to remain dormant in 
female carriers for generations. 
When it does appear in a male 
with no recent family history of 
haemophilia, people often errone- 
ously believe that it has suddenly 
developed in the victim. 

Haemophilia is generally known 
only as the disease wh : ch has 
plagued certain European Royal 
families for centuries. Thus it is 
sometimes called “the royal 
disease”. Actually, it is no respec- 
tor of rank and can damn for life 
the beggar as well as the baron. 

It has gone perilously close to 
our own Royal Family. Queen 
Victoria is believed to have been 
a carrier. 

Through her daughters, Princess 
Alice and Princess Beatrice, and 
her youngest son, Leopold, haemo- 
philia hit the German, Spanish and 
Russian royal houses. Alexis, the 
heir of the last Russian Czar, 
Nicholas II, and two of the four 
sons of Alfonso, the last King of 
Spain, were haemophilics. 

Happily, King Edward VII of 
England — son of Queen Victoria 
— was not haemophilic. He thus 
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removed the threat from descen- 
dants of Queen Victoria following 
through him — all the present 
Royal Family. 

The Russian Royal Family would 
doubtless have contained many 
victims of the affliction had they 
not been wiped out wholesale in 
1917. The Czarevitch Alexis was 
crippled by it and had to be car- 
ried by the revolutionaries to the 
cellar where he was to die with 
his family. 

The haemophilic may be likened 
to an over-ripe tomato. Every 
moment of his life, asleep and 
awake, is dangerous. He is ill on 
an average of one week on two. 

Few of them can walk more than 
a short distance without their feet 
bleeding. A haemorrhage may be 
brought on simply by a sudden 
movement while sleeping. 

Internal bleeding so caused may 
be more frequent for the haemo- 
philic than that caused by breaks 
in the skin. A bump on the head 
may make the face swell and be- 
come black with the blood of ex- 
tensive haemorrhaging. 

Some haemophilics suffer more 
than others and bleed more easily 
and more severely. Few of them 
can take a chance on shaving, so 
go through life bearded — if they 
ever reach an age at which whis- 
kers become a problem. 

A haemophilic baby can make its 
parents’ lives a nightmare of worry. 
Its first crib must be padded. Its 
toys must all be of the soft, doll- 
like type. It must be watched con- 
stantly. Even pulling itself up by 
the side of its cot can start a 
haemorrhage. 

When you cut your finger, an 
intricate chemical process creates 
a stiffening agent in your blood 
called fibrin. This effectively dams 
the cut. One of the ingredients 
necessary for the production of the 


fibrin is a substance known as 
AHF, or anti-haemophilic factor. 
If the AHF does not appear, the 
process of fibrin - manufacture 
breaks down. 

The blood of a normal person 
automatically creates 10 times as 
much AHF as the fibrin will re- 
quire. Basically, that of the haemo- 
philic does not supply enough AHF. 
The fibrin-making plant stalls. The 
blood does not clot properly, and 
the bleeding continues unchecked. 

As the haemophilic lacks AHF, 
the logical treatment is to supply 
the deficiency by artificial means. 
This is the accepted method of giv- 
ing relief to the sufferer today. 

Originally it was done by means 
of a transfusion of the blood of a 
normal person, which soon raised 
the quantity of AHF in the vic- 
tim’s blood stream. The only diffi- 
culty with this is that the AHF 
in stored blood is unstable and be- 
comes ineffective within 24 ' hours. 
Thus the stored blood of hospitals 
and other institutions was of no 
use for the treatment of the haemo- 
philic. Fresh blood had to be ob- 
tained all the time by transfusions. 

Recent experimentation in the 
United States has resulted in the 
use of blood plasma — normal blood 
after the removal of the red cells. 
It was found that AHF retained its 
potency in fresh plasma that was 
quick-frozen in the manner of 
modern foods. Thus preserved, it 
can be used to relieve the bleeding 
of a haemophilic for as long as a 
year. 

In addition, the plasma has the 
advantage of being less bulky than 
whole blood and can be more easily 
and quickly injected. The whole 
blood is now only used when, as 
the result of prolonged bleeding, 
the red cells of the haemophilic 
have to be replaced. 

With AHF easily available in 
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frozen plasma, the lot of the 
bleeder has been immeasurably im- 
proved in recent years. The terrors 
of surgery have been lessened. 

The success in using frozen 
blood plasma to build up the 
haemophilic’s supply of AHF has 
encouraged the hope amongst 
American researchers that they 
might eventually be able to keep 
the disease at bay. 

They think it possible to supply 
AHF to haemophilics in handy, 
regular, easily-injected doses. This 
would keep the patient’s blood al- 


ways in a condition approaching 
that of a normal person. 

The bleeding from cuts and so 
on, and the internal haemorrhages, 
would be mastered because it 
would not occur in the first place. 
Like diabetics with their regular 
shots of insulin, the haemophilics 
would be enabled to live like 
human beings. Never again would 
they be tormepted by the ever- 
present anxiety that another bleed- 
ing “episode" will come and trans- 
form them into hospital patients on 
the point of death. 
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“Mr. Scarpoli is a magician — he would like very much to 
saw you in half—” 
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You can 

WRONG 



Balestrero, he escaped imprisonment 
only through the capture of the real 
criminal. 


be so 


RHYS BRADSHAW 


'"J’HERE are people everywhere 
ready to swear your life away. 
They’re doing it every day. 
strangers incriminate you. They 
saw you do this; they know for 
a fact you did that. There’s no 
question of their sincerity. They 
are convinced that you are the 
culprit, the guilty misdoer, the 
wanted man. They are not 
spurred by personal motives of 
jealousy, hatred, or revenge. 

One minute you're free as the 
air, the next you’re picked up on 
charges ranging from murder to 
shoplifting. Fronted by the accus- 
ing eyes of witnesses you can do 
little. A mere denial of guilt is 
not enough. Finding proof is hard, 
often impossible. You feel des- 
pairfully powerless. 

Like Christopher Emanuel Bales- 
trero. His predicament could be 
yours. Two girls damned his soul 
with a few words. He knew nothing 
about it until January 14, 1953, 
when the blow struck like a bomb- 
shell uprooting the placid ordinari- 
ness of his life. 

It was getting on to six o’clock 
in the evening. Balestrero was per- 
forming the commonplace act of 
coming home — only this home- 
coming was unlike any other. There 
was a reception committee. As he 
walked up the steps to the door 
of his house in New York City, 
the shadows moved and a trio of 
men approached him. A gentle 
man, Balestrero was startled. He 
thought for a moment they were 
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thugs. His trepidation switched to 
bewilderment when he saw the 
badges in their hands. Police 
officers — but what did they want 
with him? They weren't talking. 
They wanted him for questioning, 
that's all they told him. 

‘‘But what for?” Balestrero look- 
ed in consternation from one de- 
tective to another. "What have I 

“We’re taking you along to the 
station," one said. 

At the station they asked Bales- 
trero his age. 

“Forty-three,” he said. 

“You're a night-club musician, 
that right?” 

Balestrero nodded: “At the Stork 
Club. I play the string bass in 
the rumba band there. Say, what’s 
this all about?” 

They told him. They mentioned 
the Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America. The company had a 
branch office not far from Bales- 
trero’s house. On July 9, 1952, just 
after noon, an armed bandit had 
held up the office and escaped with 
200 dollars. On December 18 of the 
same year, again just after noon, 
the same hold-up man repeated his 
operation and robbed the office of 
seventy-one dollars. 

That man, said witnesses, was 
Balestrero. 

The musician, listening with 
growing fear, was flabbergasted. He 
burst into a short, nervous laugh: 
"But that’s ridiculous,” he pro- 
tested. “I’m not a stick-up gangster. 
I wouldn’t know one end of a gun 
from another. And to appear in 
broad daylight ... to stage a 
robbery . . . why, it’s all too 
silly. Me of all people! I — well, I 
just wouldn’t have the nerve.” 

“You can't say you don’t know 
that office?” the detective started 
to grill him. “Your family has four 
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life insurance policies with the 
company.” 

“That’s true,” Balestrero mur- 
mured. 

“How many times have you 
visited the office?” 

Balestrero thought: “Two,” he 

“What for?” 

“To arrange loans on the policies 
— there was illness in the family.” 

“When was the last time you 
were there?” 

Balestrero licked his dry lips. He 
was frightened and he showed it: 
"Yesterday," he said. 

“What was that for?” 

“Rose — my wife — she had to have 
some dental work done. We needed 
325 dollars. We couldn't afford it. 
We thought of the insurance com- 
pany. I went to see them about the 

“What about last year — December 
and July — did you visit the office 
then?” 

Balestrero shook his head, and 
said no several times in his agita- 

“But you did need money?” 

“Sure, I needed money. I don't 
get a big salary. Everybody needs 
money sometime.” 

The police went back again to 
the beginning. They put Balestrero 
on the whirligig of questions and 
answers. The questions fell re- 
petitively like hammer blows, 
never weakening. Balestrero's 
answers at first were like a wall. 
But the wall cracked. Under the 
third-degree trouncing, he still 
stuck to the truth as he had told 
it, but his replies were hesitant 
and stumbling. He took longer. He 
frowned more. He didn’t seem so 

In the urgency of his panic he 
cried out: “You’ve got the wrong 
person. I'm absolutely innocent. 


Where are these witnesses?” 
“They’re on their way now.” 
Sick with fear, Balestrero gave 
only a helpless nod when the de- 
tectives told him to write in block 
letters the message which the stick- 
up man had given to the clerk 
before the robbery on December 
18. This was it: "This is a gun 
I have pointing at you. Be quiet 
and you will not be hurt. Give me 
the money from the cash drawer.” 
Six times Balestrero printed the 
words. Once he misspelt' the word 
drawer as draw, and in the minds 
of the detectives that mistake was 
vitally incriminating, for in the 
original note the word had been 
spelled exactly the same. 

For them the musician's guilt 
was clinched when the two girls 
from the insurance office appeared 
and identified Balestrero in the 
line-up as the bandit. 

Terrified, Balestrero asked to be 
permitted to speak to his wife. He 

I was told that she would be in- 
formed of his whereabouts. He was 
in the detention cell before he 
realised it. He paced about. He 
could not see this man and Chris- 
topher Balestrero as one and the 
same person. Sleep was impossible. 
There was his wife to be thought 
about. What was going on in her 
mind? How she was taking this 
shock. There was his work— what 
about that? 

In the morning, gaunt and hag- 
gard he was taken to police head- 
. quarters, photographed, finger- 
' printed. He hungrily ate the roll 
given him and drank the mug of 
coffee. It didn't take them long to 
get him back to court. He was 
charged with assault and robbery 
and allowed 500 dollars bail. Bales- 
trero knew there was no hope of 
raising that amount. He was hand- 
. cuffed to a fellow prisoner among 


Went into a cafe one 
day and said a few cheery 
words to the waitress. She 
was a good-looking girl, 
but not very bright up- 
stairs. We got to talking 
and she volunteered the 
information that her 
mother and father were 
first cousins. "That,” she 
carefully explained, “is 
why I look so much 
alike.” 


a group who filed into the van, 
which was driven off to the gaol. 

Balestrero hung his head, bitter 
with humiliation, scraping around 
in the dregs of his dignity for 
some spark of his personality that 
had not been crushed by this cruel 
experience which had now reduced 
him to the status of a common 
felon. 

Later that day and after being 24 
hours in custody the hapless man 
was taken out of the cell. His 
brother-in-law, Gene Conforli, was 
waiting to bail him out. When he 
saw him and realised this Bales- 
trero collapsed. 

But he wasn't free of his prob- 
lem. He had to get a lawyer, but 
what lawyer would handle such a 
case? Desperate, he finally asked 
ex-Senator Frank D. O’Connor, and 
O'Connor agreed. He said to Bales- 
trero: “You say you didn't do these 
robberies. Then you must have 
been somewhere else when they 
were committed. We’ve got to find 
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out where. And we’ve got to prove 
it for each occasion.” 

O’Connor worked untiringly. He 
clewed up the accused’s alibi for 
July 9, 1952, by proving that Bales- 
trero, his wife, and their two sons, 
aged 12 and five, were at Edelweiss 
Farm out of Cornwall, N.Y. where 
they had gone for a holiday. The 
proprietor and other guests were 
able to confirm the fact that Bales- 
trero had been present at lunch on 
July 9. 

The lawyer spent days of ex- 
haustive questioning and investi- 
gating before he got anywhere with 
December 18. When Balestrero re- 
membered that around about 
Christmas he had suffered from 
abscessed teeth. O’Connor turned 
up the dentist’s records ahd learned 
that from December 14 to De- 
cember 22 Balestrero's teeth could 
not be pulled because of the ex- 
tremely swollen right jaw. O'Con- 
nor talked to band members. They 
remembered that the jaw was up 
like a football all the week. This 
fact gave O’Connor an advantage 
in that none of the witnesses had 
reporting the bandit as having a 
swollen jaw. 

Despite these rays of hope, Bales- 
trero became more and more des- 
pondent. But it was his wife who 
cracked up. She became obsessed 
with the belief that it was through 
her fault her husband was in 
trouble, and finally she suffered a 
nervous breakdown and was taken 
to a sanatorium. Balestrero fought 
his black depression, often wonder- 
ing why and whether it was worth 
going on living. 

On April 29 he learned from 
O'Connor that his trial was to take 
place on July 13. Heavy-hearted, 
he went off to the Stork Club. He 
merely played mechanically as he 
had been doing all these weeks. 


Then, an hour after midnight, the 
good news came, as shockingly un- 
expected as the descent of the 
police on that evening of January 
14. 

"Hey, put that bass down." 
Pianist Jack Elliott was smiling at 
him. ‘‘They’ve caught the guy who 
did those robberies." 

Balestrero couldn’t believe it. 
But it was true. The real criminal, 
Daniel, who had been caught 
earlier that evening in a delica- 
tessen hold-up, had confessed to 
several recent stick-ups, including 
those at the Prudential office. He 
knew about Balestrero being held, 
and he said: “If he was convicted 
I was going to write the D.A. and 
try to clear him." 

At the police station Balestrero 
and the 38-year-old Daniel, hand- 
cuffed to a chair, looked briefly at 
one another. There was a faint, 
fugitive resemblance between the 
two, but nobody could mistake 
their identity. Yet two people did. 

Balestrero told his wife at the 
sanatorium next morning, but she 
was too ill to do more than smile 
fleetingly at the happy news — and 
he knew that the doctors were 
right when they said her recovery 
would be slow. 

Yes, witnesses can hurt. They 
can get you hanged. They can 
break up your family life. There 
is no saying where the conse- 
quences of their dogmatic attesta- 
tions may end. They can follow 
you to the grave, affecting you and 
yours. 

The eyewitness should remember 
that he has a tremendous respon- 
sibility. He should heed that re- 
sponsibility. He should think before 
he accuses. It’s hard to undo a 
wrong. Contrary to the popular 
proverb, it's often too late to mend. 

Christopher Emanuel Balestrero 
thinks ' so — and he ought to know. 
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The 
ISLE 
of 

CASTAWAYS 


’J'HE Mexicans call it “La Isla de 
la Pasion” — which means “The 
Passion Isle” — and it got its in- 
triguing title back in the days of 
the Spanish conqueror, Fernando 
Cortez. 

A wild battle was fought on its 
shores by the crew of one of hi$ 
vessels. Dozens of men were killed 
as they brawled over the atten- 
tions of two captive Indian maidens 
they had on board. 

The world has preferred to call 
the island by the more prosaic 
title of Clipperton. By that name 
you will find it on any good map- 
midway between the Panama 


Canal and San Diego and about 
670 miles out in the Pacific. 

Today Clipperton lies deserted 
and uninhabited. On its highest 
elevation, however, there still 
stands the ruins of a stone look- 
out tower — bringing to memory one 
of the most poignant stories of 
desert island castaways on record. 

On Clipperton, three women and 
seven children endured a life of 
hardship and privation. 

To begin the story it is necessary 
to go back to a happy day in 1908 
in the Mexican city of Salina Cruz. 
Then gay, 20-years-old Doleres, of 
the socially prominent Rovira fam- 
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lly, married a handsome captain, 
Ramon de Arnaud, who was at- 
tached to the local military bar- 
racks. 

As a wedding present. Captain 
de Arnaud received a command of 
his own. He was ordered to lead 
an expedition to Clipperton Island 
and there set up a garrison in the 
name of Mexico. 

For years Mexico and France had 
been arguing about the ownership 
of Clipperton Island, but neither 
had done anything tangible about 
at. The Mexican President, Porfirio 
Diaz, eventually tired of talk and 
took the positive action of assuming 
possession — hence the order that 
took Captain de Arnaud, his bride 
and tiny garrison there. 

Accordingly, the party from 
Salina Cruz were put ashore on 
Clipperton from a Mexican war- 
ship. 

The Captain soon had a barracks 
erected and comfortable living 
quarters. Several of the non- 
commissioned officers of the small 
force also had been permitted to 
bring their wives and families. 

For several years the island 
population was tolerably contented. 
The captain kept a constant guard 
and regularly drilled his handful 
of men to repel invaders. But no 
vessel except the regular quarterly 
supply ship ever appeared on the 
horizon. 

Then in 1913 the supply ship 
failed to arrive on schedule. Days, 
weeks, a whole quarter, passed and 
there was no sign of the ship. 
The island and all on it had been 
forgotten. 

In 1913, General Victoriana 
Huerta came to power. Formerly 
head of the army and directly re- 
sponsible for the garrisoning of 
Clipperton, he remembered the 
island— but not the marooned men 
and women on it. Huerta arranged 


with France to submit the question 
of ownership of the island to an 
independent adjudicator — King 
Victor Emmanuel of Italy. He said 
he would consider the question — 
and there it stood for many years. 

On Clipperton when the supply 
ship failed to arrive, Captain de 
Arnaud assumed it had been de- 
layed and rationed his supplies of 
food. By careful planning they held 
out for another complete quarter. 

When the stores ran out they had 
to depend on the few coconuts 
available, sea birds and their eggs, 
fish, crabs and seaweed. All 
rapidly deteriorated into ema- 
ciated, scurvy-ridden scarecrows. 

One day, in a storm, they sighted 
a ship. They signalled and waved 
and started fires. The vessel— a 
small schooner, the Nokomis— ven- 
tured closer and was wrecked on 
the reef. 

Captain de Arnaud and his men 
battled out through the boiling surf 
in a couple of small boats and 
succeeded in saving half the crew. 
Brought to shore, the shipwrecked 
sailors — from whom they had ex- 
pected salvation — proved a danger- 
pus liability. They meant even 
more mouths to consume the 
meagre food supplies on hand. 

Gradually the lack of proper food 
took toll of the population of La 
Isla de la Pasion. The men starved 
to leave more foor for the women 
and children. One by one the men 
began to die. 

Then the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion began to develop. Some of the 
men rebelled against the rationing 
and the discipline maintained by 
Captain de Arnaud to stop them 
all going mad. One day a savage 
fight developed between the men. 
When knives were sheathed again 
and guns were lowered, only a few 
of the men remained alive. Cap- 
tain de Arnaud had been wounded 
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■ but continued to keep the pitiful 

■ settlement alive. 

I Another disastrous storm de- 
scended and uprooted half of the 
I precious coconut palms. Captain 
| de Arnaud climbed up to the look- 
I out. When he came down he in- 
I formed them that he had seen 
I a ship hove to outside the reef. 
The captain proposed they row 
I I out to seek rescue instead of wait- 
I ing for it to come to them. They 
I [ knew the reef and could get 

■ through to the open sea without 
B too much trouble. 


All agreed to make the attempt. 
Captain de Arnaud detailed one 
man to stay with the women and 
children. The rest manned three 
flimsy, leaky boats and pushed off 
through the foaming waves. There 
was nothing to be seen but green, 
surging water. Through the storm, 
the rain and the mist, Captain de 
Arnaud’s eyes had played tricks. 
He had seen, not a ship, but a 
mirage. 

It was too much for the men. 
They had cajled on their last re- 
serves of will to accomplish the 
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herculean row through the seas. 

Back on Clipperton Island, Do- 
lores de Arnaud watched the grim 
scene from the lookout. Through a 
small spyglass she saw the three 
boats come together. She saw her 
husband ■ standing at the tiller of 
one boat, Then it seemed every 
oar was raised and all were used 
as weapons to beat down the 
lonely figure. 

So intent were they on the task 
in hand they did not notice a 
monstrous comber rising in the 
background. For second it seemed 
to hover, gathering watery strength. 
Then it rolled forward over the 
three boats with the momentum of 
a tidal wave. The three boats 
and all in them were swept to 
destruction. 

The Mexican garrison on Clipper- 
ton Island was now reduced to 
the one man left by Captain de 
Arnaud — and four women and 
seven children. Two years had 
passed since the last supply vessel 
arrived. Two more agonising years 
had to be endured before rescue 

A few weeks after the loss of 
the boats at sea, the women and 
children were left without even 
their single male protector. In a 
sudden fit of madness, he went 
berserk. He attacked and killed 
one of the women. The others, for 
their own protection, thereupon 
k n ifed him to death. 

On July 18, 1917, a United States 
warship, Yorktown, was patrolling 
in the vicinity of Clipperton 
Island in search of German sub- 
marines. The captain discerned 
several moving specks on the 
beach. He sent off a boat. 

Meanwhile the stricken castaways 
on La Isla de la Fasion had seen 
the ship. They watched with 
fevered anxiety as the ship’s boat 
slowly circled the reef, seeking an 


entrance. Then cries of horror 
came from ten throats as the boat 
was seen to return to the war- 

Dolores de Arnaud and the other 
women looked at one another. They 
did not speak but nodded with 
agreement. They could not stand 
any more suffering. They would 
kill the children, bury them with 
decent formality and then commit 
suicide. 

Like women in a trance, they 
summoned the children. Around a 
rough wooden cross they had 
erected on the beach they fell on 
their knees. Dolores de Arnaud 
prepared to offer a final prayer. 
Then one of the children looked 
up and gave a shrill cry. He 
pointed out to sea. The boat was 
back outside the reef and nosing 
its way into the channel. 

It had returned to the York- 
town for instructions from the 
captain before taking the risk of 
holing on the reef. The captain 
ordered the boat back immediately 
and sent the ship's doctor and 
emergency supplies with it. 

All on Clipperton Island were 
rescued. After medical care they 
recovered strength and were con- 
veyed to a U.S. port. Eventually 
they returned to Mexico. 

Clipperton Island continued as 
the subject of argument between 
France and Mexico. The Italian 
king who had agreed to adjudicate 
did not give his decision until 
1930, when it passed into the pos- 
session of Frnace. 

Except for an occasional visitor, 
however, it has remained un- 
inhabited ever since these three 
women and seven children gladly 
shook its dust from their feet back, 
in 1917. 

La Isle de la Pasion slumbers on 
calmly. There are none who want 
to disturb its unhappy desolation.. 






D’ARCY NILAND 



pERCHED on the blue-grey bough 
of a dead tree, its wings lying 
close to its long body, only its 
head moving in a monarchic 
survey, the crow- saw the object, 
alien to its company, hostile to 
its senses, carrion to its rapacity 
— saw it pacing over the plain. 

As it came nearer, knocking the 
echoes out of the silent morning, 
the crow stirred its wings, loosing 
the dewy air about them, ready to 
flop into space; not alarmed, but 


cautious, keeping a fierce glare on 
the common sight moving in that 
vast expanse of dead timber, brush, 
and sere grass. 

Then it saw the sudden, startling 
confusion, the stumbling and lying 
still of the thing on the earth; 
then the one part raising itself 
and moving off with a tossing 
thunder that sounded like the scrub 
when the men are there with axes. 
Startled at first, its wings ruffled, 
its body poised, the crow, with 
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the sure instinct of safety, now 
settled down again. It watched the 
galloping object into the distance, 
and then turned its eyes to the 
other part, writhing like a rabbit 
on the poisoned hills, lying still, 
crawling like a worm that is in the 

For a long time the crow 
watched. 

The strong searching fingers of 
the sun crept into the brushy re- 
cesses and took the glitter off the 
vegetation; turning the shadows of 
the trees, and filling the lagoon 
with a burnished turquoise, shaking 
with steely glimmers. Out of the 
uttermost stillness, a flock of 
galahs,' rose and grey, came wheel- 
ing into the sun, and turned in by 
the waters to drink along the rim. 

The crow still waited. 

It watched a rabbit scuttle from 
the brush, come suddenly to a 
standstill and squat with ears 
pricking . . . not fifty yards from 
the man. It saw the rabbit, re- 
assured, run again, squat again on 
the warrened ridge, and there 
gambol with another. There was 
no movement from the man. 

The crow swung off the bough, 
up into the wind that was rising 
with the sun in its oblique ride 
over the arid sky. It flew in a 
circle to windward, and smelled 
blood, and then it knew there was 
no danger. Cawing harshly, and 
long, as if pouring out the vul- 
turine greed of its soul, as if 
thriving with a melancholy lust 
on that loneliness and the stricken 
thing that nature had broken there, 
it settled on a bough a hundred 
yards from the man, and looked 

The man lay on his stomach, his 
arms outstretched. His eyes were 
open, and there was life and cog- 
nition in them, but his face worked 


in spasms, and blood trickled out 
of his mouth. His left leg was bent 
and twisted hopelessly. His hands 
gripped and opened on tussocks as 
he fought the curtain of blackness 
that kept flapping in his mind, the 
urgent onset of delirium. 

He knew what was wrong with 
him. He knew that he was hurt 
inside. He knew . that he would 
die unless they came for him 
before nightfall, and even then it 
was a small chance. He knew that 
because he had seen men sick; he 
had seen them die, lost and mad 
in the wilderness. The logic of his 
brain told him that, but his in- 
stinct of self-preservation refused 
to admit it, and he fought off even 
the thought with a panicky des- 
peration. 

• His bushcraft told him to lie 
still, to grip his senses; not to 
dissipate his energy in sobs and 
roars as the pain urged him to 
do. The sun, blazing out of the 
metallic sky, began to roast his 
face, to lift the moisture out of 
his skin, so that his lips dried 
into cracks, and his tongue was a 
hot, sandy lump. Exerting himself, 
he crawled inch by inch until he 
had his head in the shade of the 
brush. He lay his head down with 
a sigh of relief, and his eyes, 
vacant, suddenly became fixed on 
the crow, which was now perched 
on a tree fifty yards away. 

The man’s spirit suddenly seemed 
to run into a weak nausea in his 
stomach. He stared at the crow and 
the crow stared back. They 
watched each other for ten min- 
utes. The man knew then that he 
was dying; no amount of fighting 
courage could blind him to that 
thought, which became uppermost 
in his mind, running up his brain 
as up a spiral, to burst at the top 
with horrible, indelible reality. 
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He cried out in a frenzy of hate 
and rage: “You’ll never get me, 
you black vulture; To hell with 
you! I’ll scoop a grave and fall 
into it before I'll let you lousy 
carrion take over.” 

He waved his arms, but the crow 
only started, and kept sharpening 
its beak on the dead wood. In his 
desperation, forgetting the wisdom 
of his lore, the man tried to con- 
vince the bird that he was well 
alive, and a danger. But he could 
not budge it. Then he realised how 
foolish were these actions, for there 
was no fooling the crow. There 
was no way of deceiving its fault- 
less instincts, no way of counter- 
acting the insidious emanation that 
betokened death. 

He took his eyes away from the 
bird, and, overcome with a ghastly 
phantasm of hope and fear, lay 
with his cheek to the earth, think- 
ing. What was his chance? If a 
rescuer should come it would be 
from the south, from the station. 
His tortured mind, scrabbling at the 
vivid significance of the situation 
and his extreme dependence of the 
dumb habit of a horse, conjured 
up the scene. 

The filly, reins hanging, gallop- 
ing into the yard. Stelson rushing 
out, probably still gripping his 
eternal pipe, taking everything in 
at once. Or maybe his wife, slow- 
witted, always muttering stupid re- 
dundancies. He could see her when 
the truth sank in: “It's that Ash- 
bourne fellow ... the dingo 
trapper ... the new man work- 
ing for you. That’s his horse. 
George, go quickly. He might be 
hurt.” 

Quickly, he thought . . . yes. 
Stelson would come quickly, but 
when? When it was too late. 
Would the horse go straight home, 
if it went there at all? And where 


would they look for him in that 
sere and brazen world? 

Already he saw the phantasm of 
the searcher galloping his horse 
over the ground and the ground a 
mystery; hastening to the highest 
points and scanning the far-flung 
glazy shimmer for a man that 
might be a log and a log that 
might be a man — and he could see 
the squinched eyes and the gaunt 
face puckered with desperate con- 
trolled concern, and he wanted to 
fire the brush; he wanted to shout; 
he wanted to stand and swing his 
arms and make movement that dis- 
tinguished him from the deceiving 
figments of still life about him and 
identified him and marked his 
whereabouts. 

For the man who came in search 
might turn back beaten, his two 
eyes not enough, and gone off to 
enlist others — and all the time he 
was lying there and his life was 
running out. And then when they 
came it would be too late. Enough 
of them gathered to spread out and 
squint and search him out quickly, 
more quickly, but too late. He saw 
them around him, looking down at 
him, lifting him, wishing they 
could have been a little earlier. 
And that was the worst of it, the 
grim and terrible irony. 

Stelson took away time from the 
lost and injured man and gave it 
to the process of rounding up 
others to help find and save that 
same man. And it made the rescue 
too late. That was the joke of it 

And all because Stelson didn't 
know where to look for him in the 
first place. But was that true — 
didn’t he know? There was that 
talk this morning before he set out, 
Had he said where he was making, 
the direction? Or was it this morn- 
ing, or yesterday morning, or the 
morning before that? 
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He fathomed the vortex of his 
brain, delving among the fluffy 
lights and the fog of pain for past 
words and dead thoughts, but he 
could not crystallise them; he 
floundered in uncertainty. 

Time he prayed for. Time to live 
through to possible rescue. 

But the crow did not worry about 
time. It possessed the only weapon 
that could conquer time — patience, 
a cold, callous, unrelenting 
patience. Patience it had known 
irom the time of its birth in a 
great tree that ran up into space; 
that stood rugged against the quick 
wrath of the storm and the buffets 
of the wind; it had waited patiently 
for its parents to come with food, 
it had waited patiently to fly — 
patiently to understand all these 
things. 

It could wait . . . hover, circle. 


watch and wait, as it had waited 
for the last exhausted squeal of 
the rabbit in the trap; as it had 
waited, following with deliberate 
and vampiric deadliness, the erratic 
stumbling of the drought-impover- 
ished sheep, until it fell with 
panting sides; as it had waited for 
the weed-poisoned bullock to thresh 
its last. Yes, it could wait, oblivious 
of time, until this man died. It 
could, in the end, master anything, 
fowl, beast or man, and then sup 
on the dead. 

It flew to the ground, walked a 
few yards inspectingly, and then 
swooped into a bough lower to the 
ground and closer to the man. 

The man opened his eyes. He 
could not focus them for several 
moments. He looked ' painfully 
about him, and he saw the crow 
gazing at him with a horrible, 
greedy, wicked and dumb malevo- 
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lence. Fascinated, he stared — at its 
eyes set in bony, ring-shaped 
sockets, at its strange bony head, 
the scabby skin at the base of its 
bill — and he saw it was the black 
and living symbol of patience and 
evil. His vision went black, then 
cleared, the darkness all running 
into this single jet creature. 

He knew the crow was biding its 
time with all the unconcern of 
nature. And he knew it could beat 
him. He knew he could not out- 
last its vigilance. The merits were 
equal, the conditions just; he was a 
man and it was a bird. There was 
only one way to outwit it — keep 
alive. Force and concentrate the 
spirit into the flesh, sharpen his 
fading senses, drive energy into his 
flagging heart. 

He knew that, but the pictures 
that came tumbling deliriously info 
his mind overrode the knowledge 
— the pictures of his dingoes yelp- 
ing and blundering frightfully in 
the traps, their eyes picked clean 
out, only the hideous wet sockets 
remaining; and he thought of the 
bloated carcases of sheep, their 
throats torn, their stomachs ripped 
open, and their entrails terrible 
with mutilation and corruption; and 
how the loathsome eaters of the 
dead picknicked on the fleshily- 
tattered wool, digging their claws 
into it and plucking it out like 
kapok, chattering and jumping with 
filthy glee. 

In a panic he swung his arm 
and shouted out a raving pro- 
fanity. The crow flew off, startled, 
cawing loudly. But the effort was 
too much for the men, and he fell 
unconscious. 

The crow flew into a tree, 
watched. 

The sun went over the shadowy 
solitude, putting a cold shade on 
the lagoon, turning the dead trees 


into petrified grotesques; it struck 
silver from the wings of the wheel- 
ing galahs, screaming in flocks 
under the cold, smooth bend of the 
sky. 

The crow circled from tree to 
tree until it was almost directly 
above the man. It swooped to the 
ground. With guilty insinuations of 
attitude, it took a few steps and 
stopped by the man’s boot. It 
jumped on to his back, flipped 
down by his arm, and began tri- 
umphantly to pluck at his hair, 
pulling and tossing its head in an 
effort to turn his face. 

Like a demon it worked — losing 
itself in the prospect of its obscene 
feast; its beak snapping, snapping, 
working with the anxiety of the 
glutton, the ghoulish frenzy of the 
victor, striving and yet striving to 
turn the face of its prey — until 
suddenly, out of the south, came 
the sound of danger. 

Startled, alarmed, disappointed, it 
ran along the ground to take off 
into the air. There was another 
noise, a sharp crack, and it twisted 
around and fell to the earth. It 
struggled up and made to run, 
made to fly, but the power was 
draining out of its legs. There was 
no lift in its wings. It ran, falling, 
rising, screaming harshly, terrified 
of the noises and the strange, un- 
known night coming down. And 
then it was spraddled in a con- 
vulsion of feathers, its head to 
one side, its eye rolling madly; 
and there was a long shadow over 
it, and a terrible and hostile voice. 

A glare flickered in the eyes of 
the crow, as if it knew it had been 
cheated, outraged — that its victim 
had been helped, and the duel had 
not been fair. 

The pellicle shuddered over its 
eye, and a boot kicked it over on 
to an antheap. 
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CAVALCADE HOME 


OF THE MONTH NO. 12 

— _.... ~ 



E. M. BUHRICH 




THIS brick home is designed 
for a 50-ft. wide suburban 
lot sloping away from the 
street. The main floor is just 
under 1 2 squares and con- 
sists of a large living room 
with dining annexe, kitchen, 
■ bath and two bedrooms. Main 
entrance is into a small hall 
divided from dining area by a 
planting screen. The north 
wall of the living room consists 
of fixed and sliding glass pan- 
els leading out to the paved 
terrace. The kitchen has 
plenty of cupboard space and 
a free-standing counter into 
which stove and sink are 
•built. Bedrooms have ample 
' built-in wardrobes. An open 


stair leads down from the 
living area into the lower 
ground floor which includes a 
large playroom containing 
clothes washing equipment. A 
clothes chute opening at the 
bottom of the stairs could be 
built into the wardrobe of the 
larger upstairs bedroom. A 
third bedroom (if required) 
could also be built downstairs 
either immediately or at a 
later date. Its own WC and 
shower room is situated just 
below the main bathroom for 
ease in plumbing. If the 
main floor were raised slightly 
a garage with 7-ft. high ceil- 
ing could be built in at the 
lower floor level. 
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CATS ARE TOUGH 

A cat named Susie disappeared 
from a canteen of a motor factory- 
in Lancashire and turned up three 
months later in Bangalore, India, 
after an eight-weeks’ voyage with- 
out food or water. On the way 
she gave birth to three kittens, 
which died. Apparently she went 
into a crate to have her kittens 
and was nailed up inside it. Susie 
was adopted in India and re- 
named Xenophon. 

ELEPHANT NOT SO TOUGH 

Rome’s favourite elephant, which 
was installed in the zoo there, was 
two-year-old Remo. It never reach- 
ed three because it died due to a 
heart attack through eating too 
much spaghetti. Remo adored spag- 
hetti, liking it cooked with 
tomato sauce, bacon and pepper. 
He . also liked his spaghetti cooked 
in butter and sprinkled with grated 
Parmesan cheese. He refused to eat 
normal elephant food of hay, 
greens, rice and fruit, but would 
eat ten pounds of spaghetti at one 
sitting, winding it around the tip 
of his trunk and pushing it into 
his mouth. 

TEN-YEAR PROTEST 

In 1933 a man wrote to the Lon- 


don Times complaining against the 
“preposterous rule which allows 
two services to the server in 
tennis.” He signed himself "Sexa- 
genarian”. Ten years later he again 
wrote with the same protest and 
signed himself “Septuagenarian”. 
In 1953 he wrote a third time with 
the same protest and his signature 
read, “Octogenarian". The London 
Times is wondering if he will came 
good again in 1963. 

"STEELING" OPERATION 

Roy Thompson, aged ten, of 
Liverpool, England, went to a hos- 
pital to have a steel splinter re- 
moved from his finger. He was 
wheeled into the operation theatre 
and relieved of his appendix before 
the doctors discovered that they 
had confused him with another 
patient. 

TEETHING TROUBLES 

Two nurses stopped George Bolin 
in a street in Milwaukee, to check 
his tonsils. George complied and 
the nurses , checked. Immediately 
after the inspection, one nurse gave 
the other a dollar bill. They were 
settling a bet whether his teeth 
were real or false. They were his 
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HOUSE of the SNAKES 


SPENCER LEEMING 

J^IFE doesn’t change much in 
L darkest Africa. Tribal super- 

I stitions and customs linger, and 
probably they always will. 

To this day, in parts of the 
K Belgian Congo, men still kill men 
■'—but not snakes. Pythons, mambas, 
I and other reptiles are still holy and 
■ untouchable in the steaming jungles 
I and habitations of the Central 
I African snake-worshippers. 

I Yet at least one white man tried 
I hard to teach these natives a 
I salutary lesson, to deter them from 
K cannibalism and human sacrifices. 


He partially succeeded in this. 

Alfred Glenn was a big game 
and reptile hunter accustomed to 
gambling hourly with death in 
Central Africa in his quest for 
specimens for various zoos. It was 
on one of his expeditions that he 
encountered the “House of Snakes” 
and it could have cost him his life. 

One morning while in his camp 
in the Belgian Congo a messenger 
arrived from “The House of the 
Snakes” with presents of ivory, 
ostrich quills filled with gold dust, 
some weapons and ornaments, fruit, 
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grain, and four native girls. 

The messenger said that he came 
from the High Priest, "The Father 
of the Chiefs", "Holder of light to 
the Snake Gods”, with a request 
that his chief might have speech 
with the great white charmer of 
sacred snakes whose fame had 
spread everywhere, and eat food 
which the white man would per- 
haps give him with his own hand. 

Alfred sent back a message of 
welcome to the High Priest and 
fixed a time for the meeting. 

At the time specified the High 
Priest arrived at Alfred’s camp. 
He wore a robe of white monkey 
skins, and carried a twisted ebony 
staff resembling two intertwined 
snakes. 

Alfred greeted him from a seat 
raised on a small platform of tin 
boxes. Around him his native 
guards were drawn up in a half 
circle; and a double line of his 
hunters — all ‘outlaws’, for some 
reason or other — formed the ap- 
proach to the white man’s im- 
provised throne. Around his neck 
Alfred had a large mamba, and 
several other deadly snakes were 
twisted around his body. All of 
them had been carefully defanged, 
but only Alfred and a few of his 
trusted henchmen knew this. 

The visitor made obeisance by 
falling on his knees and bowing 
three times. Then he chanted a 
song of praise to the great ones 
coiled about the white man. 

Alfred invited the High Priest to 
be seated, but he refused because, 
as he indicated by gesture, he was 
in the presence of the carriers of 
secret death. So Alfred retired, 
boxed up the snakes, and returned. 
The old man then sat down. 

He told Alfred that the king of 
the Snake Worshippers would be 
honoured by a visit from the great 
white man. It was proposed that 


Alfred should spend there the days 
between two changes of the moon 
— that was, roughly, fourteen days. 

That evening tire visitor became 
confidential, and told the white 
man how the High Priest was 
selected. 

The four leading priests he said, 
were put, one by one, inio a hut 
in which were four deadly mambas. 
The hut was then closed and 
sealed, with the other three priests 
on guard. The priest in the hut 
remained a prisoner for a day and 
a night, with nothing to defend 
his naked body from the venomous 
reptiles. 

If the first prisoner were still 
alive at the end of the ordeal, he 
was acknowledged and anointed as 
High Priest. If not, another leading 
priest took his place in the hut of 
mambas, and went through the 
same ordeal. And so on, by process 
of elimination. 

Alfred, his retinue, and the High 
Priest left camp, and proceeded 
north-east under the High Priest's 
guidance, through swamps, over 
hills, and through dense steaming 
jungle. Two carriers missed their 
footing, and disappeared in the 
stinking water infested with croco- 
diles. Snakes and big game of all 
kinds abounded in the jungle. 

On the twentieth day the 
promised student-guides appeared. 
How they got the High Priest's 
message, or knew the time and 
place of meeting, Alfred was never 
able to discover. 

At last, at the top of a hill, 
Alfred saw the House of Snakes. 
Actually it was a big native town 
on a plateau which was an island, 
because water surrounded it. 

Alfred saw hundreds of huts, 
with one special cluster which he 
was told was the King's House. A 
rock-pile in the middle of the 
plateau was the High Priest’s home. 
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The hillsides were covered with 
grazing herds of goats, and at the 
lower end of the valley domes- 
ticated buffaloes were grazing. 

While Alfred was preparing to 
pitch his camp on a spot near to 
some apparently clean water, the 
king’s messenger arrived with 
orders that the visiting party was 
to camp in the place that had been 
set aside for it. 

Knowing that the site allocated 
had only stinking water near it, 
Alfred ordered half a dozen of his 
hunters to beat the messenger 
from the camp with their spear- 
hafts. 

Then the High Priest appeared. 
He knew nothing of the king’s 
order. He hadn't been consulted, he 
said. 

Realising now that the tribe was 
divided into two factions, the king’s 
and the priests’, Alfred sent a 
message to the king stating that he 
would remain where he was, and 
that he would be ready to receive 
■His Majesty’ whenever he cared to 
honour him with a visit. 

Alfred felt secure in the know- 
ledge that all his supporting natives 
were outlaws. They had trans- 
gressed some tribal law the punish- 
ment for which was immediate 
death. So their loyalty to the white 
hunter was spontaneous and un- 
qualified, as their only hope of 

I salvation. Besides, Alfred, as their 
protector, had guns with which to 
meet any hostile incursion. 

[ Some four hundred of the Snake 
I warriers began to climb the hill, 
and then drew themselves into two 
lines extending down the hillside. 
Finally came the royal procession. 
The king of the Snakes had a per- 
sonal bodyguard of ten men. 

The reception ceremony was very 
much as it had been for the High 
Priest, except that the king and 
his retinue not only prostrated 


themselves when they saw the 
snakes, but refused to rise or cover 
their bodies until the reptiles had 
been removed and packed away. 

Alfred was not impressed by his 
royal guest, a huge fat man, with 
restless, treacherous-looking eyes 
set close together. He wore a robe 
of lion skins, and his counsellors 
were all dressed in leopard robes. 

1 The visiting party included some 
women and girls wearing short 
skirts made of skins and ostrich 
plumes which reached only halfway 
to the knee. Necklaces, bracelets 
and bright belts were in evidence; 
but Alfred noted that these exotic 
adornments did not make up for the 
ugliness of the women’s faces. They 
were thick-lipped, flat-nosed, and 
their faces were broader than long. 

The following day Alfred walk- 
ed down the hillside apparently 
playing with two large mambas that 
sought to twist themselves round 
his neck. He made for the rock- 
pile where the High Priest and his 
attendants were gathered. All pros- 
trated themselves before the sacred 
reptiles. Thereupon the white 
hunter offered the deadly snakes, 
one to the newborn day, and the 
other to the spirits of the night. 

This visit had been made with 
a specific purpose, and Alfred was 
not disappointed. He confirmed 
from the High Priest that there 
was a rift between the king and 
that the town had taken sides. 

Whep the full moon was only two 
days off, a great feast took place 
in the town, and Alfred was in- 
vited by the High Priest to make 
the customary sacrifices to the 
great ones. Alfred asked what the 
sacrifices would be, and was told 
that two goats and two children, of 
both sexes, would be sacrificed to 
the newborn day, with similar 
offerings to the spirit of the night. 

With the air of a necromancer, a 
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The Beautiful Spy 


COLIN MERRILL 



knew no Fear 


Jacqueline Armand, spy against the Nazis, browbeat the Nazi command- 
andt, and, by threats, forced him to release three officer prisoners. 


king and prophet greater tnan the 
king and the priests of the Snakes, 
he told the populace, through an 
interpreter, that the spirits of the 
waters had spoken to him and had 
said that no human flesh, of either 
sex, should be sacrificed. He added 
that if the laws of the spirit of the 
waters were disobeyed, the waters 
would drain from the town, and the 
tribe would be destroyed. 

Pandemonium broke loose. The 
tribe went mad with joy because 
each member had feared for its own 
offspring. 

But the priests ignored Alfred’s 
invocation, and four children were 
sacrificed, including a little boy of 
four. 

The people rose in anger. Many 
offered to join Alfred’s contingent, 
and flee from the savage wrath. Un- 
expectedly, the king sided with the 
priests, so Alfred decided to quit. 

By sunset that day five students 
and 200 warriors and their families 
had deserted to Alfred’s camp. This 
was tantamount to a declaration of 

At daybreak on the following day 
the retreat began. The king and 
priests with their warriors closed in 
quickly, in half-moon formation. 

Alfred placed his own armed na- 
tives between the advancing army 
and the refugees. The white hunter’s 
outlaws had primed their gas-pipe 
guns, loaded with jagged "bits of 
lead and small stones, ready for 
action. Alfred’s own Martini-Henry 
rifle was well greased and fully 
charged. 

When the advancing hordes were 
within twenty-five yards, Alfred 
blew a whistle which was the sig- 
nal to fire. It was not only devas- 
tating, but resulted in immediate 
panic. Such of the enemy’s army 
of nearly 600 spears as were still 
alive bolted into the valley below. 

Alfred had noticed that only a 
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thin ridge of rock held the waters 
which surrounded the town. If this 
ridge were removed, he thought, the 
water would drain off, leaving a 
worthless valley. 

He learned from his chief guide 
that the waters discharged into a 
lake the outlet of which was a 
river that only had water in the 
rainy season, and dried up into a 
succession of pools when the dry 
weather came. 

Using a heavy charge of powder, 
Alfred succeeded at the third at- 
tempt in blasting the rock-ridge, 
and the waters came rushing head- 
long towards the distant lake. With 
the aid of channels previously dug, 
the waters drained away towards 
the lake, and the swamps soon 
ceased to be swamps. 

The king of the Snakes, the 
priests, and their dusky subjects 
thought that a miracle had happen- 
ed, and fear of the spirit of the 
waters seized them all. 

Alfred, his outlaws, and his refu- 
gees, began the long trek back to 
the white hunter’s base for opera- 
tions. 

The journey back was eventful 
only because the refugees were 
taken in by a small tribe badly 
in need of reinforcements. So Alfred 
was free from further responsi- 
bility for their safety and welfare. 

Ten years later, Alfred passed 
again through the country which 
had included the House of t he 
Snakes, to find the swamps gone, 
and the town, too. Traces were 
found which made it evident that 
a battle had been fought, and that 
the town had been burned to the 
ground, possibly with the sulphur 
matches — or the tinder box — which 
Alfred had given to the High Priest 
as tokens of goodwill. 

Thus, Alfred Glenn felt, had the 
snake-worshipping tribe of child- 
sacrificers learned better ways. 


QNE STORY NIGHT in 1944, a 
young girl dropped from the sky 
over the Plateau de Vercors in 
south-eastern France, and the rag- 
ing gale blew her four miles 
through the night before she 
landed. She hit the ground so 
heavily that the butt of her gun was 
smashed. 

Jacqueline Armand’s parachute 
descent had been planned so that 
she could make contact with 


Colonel Cammaerts, who was in 
charge of three thousand French 
underground fighters. 

She picked herself up, and im- 
mediately, with a grenade, she blew 
up six Germans who were trying 
to take her prisoner. Then she join- 
ed up with Colonel Cammaerts and 
other members of the Maquis. 

Still harassed and threatened by 
the occupying forces, Jacqueline 
was provided with a machine gun 
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with which, and hand grenades, 
she disposed of scores of Germans. 

After four days of successful de- 
fiance of the enemy, the resisters 
received an order by secret radio 
to disperse as quickly as possible. 

But the Nazis were on their trail. 
One afternoon a German patrol 
with dogs came along; and one dog 
found Jacqueline and the Colonel. 

Jacqueline calmly held out her 
hand. , The dog sniffed it, and 
wagged his tail, whereupon she put 
her arms round the dog’s neck. The 
Germans whistled and searched, but 
the dog stayed with Jacqueline, and 
made no attempt to betray the 
hunted pair. 

The patrol moved away, and did 
not return. The dog remained de- 
votedly by Jacqueline’s side, and 
was a faithful companion for many 
months afterwards, until it was 
killed by shrapnel. 

‘Jacqueline Armand’ wasn’t this 
girl’s real name. She was more 
generally known as ‘Christine 
Granville’; but even that was mere- 
ly an alias. Her real name was 


Krystyna Skarbeck, nee Gyzicka. 
She was born in Piotrkow, on the 
borders of Poland and Russia. 

When she left school her good 
looks were so outstanding that she 
was chosen to be beauty queen of 
Poland; and shortly afterwards she 
married Count Skarbeck, a journal- 
ist by profession. He was killed 
when the Germans invaded Poland. 

The widowed Countess then found 
her way to England, and volun- 
teered her services to the Allies. 
She could speak ten languages 
fluently. 

In the autumn of 1939 she was in- 
troduced to Major Andrew Kennedy 
in the special division at the War 
Office in London known as M.1.5. 

Later, the Major and Christine 
Granville were parachuted together 
into Hungary as spies. Their job 
was to establish contact with the 
Polish border. Christine posed as a 
German newspaper correspondent. 

One day she left the Major, took 
some skis, and travelled a hundred 
miles or so in the snow, after which 
she changed into peasant costume, 
and found her way to Warsaw. 

For a year and a half, Major Ken- 
nedy heard nothing of her. At last 
he ascertained through M.15 in 
London that she had succeeded in 
setting up resistance cells all over 
Hungary (which country, by that 
time, had entered the war) and 
that, having accomplished her mis- 
sion, she had made her escape to 
Ankara, in Turkey, and then asked 
the British Secret Service to give 
her a new assignment! 

Little is known of her further 
wartime escapades until the early 
spring of 1945, when Colonel Cam- 
maerts again takes up the bizarre 
story of this remarkable woman. 

He, Captain Sorensen (an Ameri- 
can officer) and Zane Fielding (a 
British Major) had been sentenced 
to death as Allied spies. 
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About midnight before the morn- 
ing of their execution, the three 
condemned men heard Christine’s 
familiar voice outside the prison 
walls singing a song called ‘Frankie 
and Johnny’ which they had often 
harmonised together. 

It seemed the craziest thing to 
do, because the Germans had put 
a price on Christine’s head. She 
appeared to be asking for death as 
a spy. 

Eventually the song ceased, and 
all was silent, except for the clop- 
clop of the warders, footsteps along 
the prison corridors. 

At 6.30 in the morning the prison- 
ers waited for the door of the con- 
demned cell to open, and to be led 
to execution. But nothing happened 
— until 11 a.m. 

At that hour the camp command- 
ant entered the cell— accompanied 
by Christine! 

The jackbooted potentate looked 
fierce and furious. The purport of 
his visit was to tell them (under 
duress) that they were free men. 

It transpired that what Christine 
had done was to walk into the camp 
commandant's office, tell him she 
was the niece of Field-Marshal 
Montgomery and a British spy, and 
demand the immediate release of 
the three officers who were to be 
executed. 

She warned the Nazi command- 
ant that if the officers, or she, were 
harmed, every German in that camp, 
the comamndant included, would 
hang as a war criminal when the 
Allies had completed the conquest 
of the already tottering Reich of 
Adolf Hitler and all its satellites. 

Christine argued with that camp 
commandant for eleven hours, in- 
troducing third degree methods that 
out-Nazied the Nazies themselves. 
In the end she put such fear into 
the browbeaten commandant that 
he felt sure that her threats would 


be carried out. (The Americans 
were not to overrun that camp for 
another two months, but it might 
have been the next minute, accord- 
ing to Christine.) 

Under most hypnotic influence, 
the Nazi caved in. 

That was the quality of the young 
Countess Skarbeck. They don't ad- 
vertise the work of master (or mis- 
tress) spies in wartime. But her 
work was recognised by four decor- 
ations. Two were British — the 
George Medal and the Order of the 
British Empire. France awarded 
her the Croix de Guerre; and she 
received a Polish medal. Citations 
were couched in the vaguest terms. 

When the war in Europe was 
over, she was in France, disguised 
as a peasant girl. Then she went 
to London. 

Christine reached London on a 
Saturday night, and it was pour- 
ing with rain. She was practically 
penniless. Having found a vagrants' 
shelter for the night, she spruced 
herself up as much as possible, 
and went in search of a job. 

She passed from one temporary 
position to another like a rolling 
stone. The manager of a chain of 
hotels to whom Christine was in- 
troduced with a view to employ- 
ment asked her if she was married. 

When she said no, the manager 
told her that his hotels employed 
only married women. Christine 
then asked if the men whom he 
employed also had to be married, 
and she got the reply that it didn’t 
matter in the case of male em- 
ployees. 

“Give me a list of your un- 
married men, and I’ll soon marry 
one of them,” Christine said, 
whereupon she was ejected from 
the manager's office. 

But Christine Granville sought no 
favours from anyone. Her jobs 
were many, in department stores 
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as a saleswoman, and as a ship’s 
stewardess. 

Mostly her sea trips were on 
the ‘Castle’ lines plying between 
England and South Africa. But she 
made one voyage to Australia and 
back, on the "New Australia”. 

In between her various jobs on 
land and sea it seems fairly certain 
that Christine Granville was con- 
tinuing to do a certain amount of 
work for M.I.5 by acting as a 
liaison officer between the Western 
nations and underground move- 
ments behind the Iron Curtain. Just 
What she did, and how she did it, 
no one knows — except M.I.5, 

When Christine was not engaged 
in stewarding or spying, she stayed 
at the Shelbourne Hotel, London, 
where her real identity was un- 
known even to the hotel manager. 

In the meantime Major Andrew 
Kennedy had re-entered Christine's 
life, possibly again in connection 
with M.I.5 work, but also on social 
occasions. 

Christine told Major Kennedy 
about a steward on the 'Dunnotar 
Castle’ named Dennis George Mul- 
downey who had been very good 
to her when she was working bn 
that ship as a stewardess. Chris- 
tine asked the Major whether they 
could take him along with them 
to the movies one night, as he was 
lonely when ashore, and had no 
friends in London. Major Kennedy 
said yes, and Muldowney accom- 
panied them to the pictures where 
he seemed happy, and very grate- 
ful for the invitation. 

Early in June, 1952, Christine 
returned to London from South 
Africa, and the following evening 
she dined with a man named 
Popiel — a successful interior decor- 
ator — and Sonya Masters, a mutual 
friend. 


Shortly before Popiel's arrival, 
Sonya Masters saw a strange man 
peeping through the restaurant 
window at Christine and herself. 
Sonya called Christine's attention 
to the staring eyes, but Christine 
merely shrugged her shoulders, and 
passed the matter off with a refer- 
ence to something quite different. 
When Popiel arrived, the man dis- 
appeared. But Christine knew who 
was eavesdropping on her. It was 
the ship’s steward, Muldowney. . . . 

On the night of June 15 at about 
10.15, Christine Granville was 
stabbed to death in the lobby of 
the Selbourne Hotel. The assail- 
ant was Muldowney, and he made 
no attempt to get away or to hide 
his guilt. 

He declared that he was deeply 
in love with Christine, and that 
jealously had forced him to kill 
her. He said that he was quite 
willing to pay with his life. 

He did. Dennis George Mul- 
downey was hanged in London in 
September, 1952. 

Nobody will ever know the real 
motive of the killer of Countess 
Skarbeck. Muldowney alleged, and 
maintained, that he thrust a dagger 
into her chest in a mad fit of 
jealousy. But other facts adduced 
by the police made it seem possible 
that there were political reasons 
behind the assassination — possibly 
ex-Nazis had determined upon her 
liquidation, for she had made many 
enemies during the war and after. 

In her life Krystyna Gyzicka, 
who became Countess Skarbeck, 
and later Christine Granville and 
Jacqueline Armand, did an amazing 
job calling for courage of the 
highest order. 

Winston Churchill personally 
praised and thanked her for her 
services in the Allied cause. 
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THEY 

CHANGED 

THEIR 


No two people have identical finger- 
prints, but fingerprinting is not in- 
fallible, as some orooks have proved. 


J. K. WESTERFIELD 

A CCORDING to all known facts 
there are no two people in 
the world who have identical 
fingerprints. To be exact, there is 
one chance in 640,000,000,000 that 
any two persons could have iden- 
tical fingerprints; and that’s a con- 
servative guess. This means it 
would take 400 generations to pro- 
duce two identical fingerprints. At 
this rate statisticians would have to 
fingerprint everyone in the world 
for 8,000 years before they’d find 
two fingerprints that coincide. 

Students of fingerprint lore do 
not seem to agree as to the origin 
of fingerprinting as a means of 
identification. Some say the Greeks 
and Egyptians used fingerprints in 
clay as a means of “signing” official 
documents, but most authorities 
trace the first use of fingerprints 
to the Hindus of India. On sealing 
a contract, the Hindus would dip 
their fingers in ink and press them 
upon the paper. Although this pro- 
cess had been going on for cen- 
turies, it was not until Sir William 
Hershel, became curious and in- 
vestigated, that the police world 
learned of fingerprinting. Sir Wil- 
liam, a tough chief administrator 
of the colonial police force in 
Bengal, India, learned that the 
Hindus regarded their “finger 
sloppery” as a means of identifies- 
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tion. He quickly saw its merit and 
lost no time in starting to use the 
system in his bureaux. 

While Sir William knew that all 
fingerprints were different, he was 
not sure of their classification; and, 
without classification, he knew it 
would only be a matter of time 
before he would have more finger- 
prints on the file than he could 
keep track of. In answer to his 
queries a Scotland Yard official 
sent him a yellowed book on 
fingerprinting. It had long since 
been forgotten by the “Yard”, and 
because it was written in Latin, no 
one regarded it seriously. 

Sent to London for translation 
the book came back not a book 
at all, but a thesis written by 
Bohemian savant, Jean Purkinje. 
He had read the thesis, in the 
original Latin, in 1823, at the Uni- 
versity of Breslau. Purkinje stated 
that he had found nine standard 
types of impressions that he be- 
lieved were a practical means of 
classification. Delighted with the' 
results of his research, Sir Wil- 
liam convinced Sir Edward Rich- 
ard Henry, Scotland Yard Chief at 
the time, that fingerprinting should 
be made a universal police practice. 

Sir Edward recalled that Sir 
Francis Galton had for years been 
urging the Yard to adopt his sys- 
tem of fingerprint identification. 
Upon reviewing Sir Francis' work, 
he found the basis of a system 
for classifying fingerprints. By 
making a few modifications Sir 
Edward reduced all fingerprints to 
four primary groups we use today: 
Loops, in which nine of the lines 
make a complete circle; arches, 
where no backward turn occurs in 
the ridges traversing the finger; 
whorls, in which the lines make at 
least one complete circle; and com- 
posites, which include the features 


of all the aforementioned and are 
still distinctive. 

There are subclasses of all of 
these types, which permit the 
fingertip sleuth to read each print 
as a distinct classification. 

Although the fingerprint system 
was adopted by the police of Eng- 
land and Wales in 1901, it took 
almost twenty years for it to take 
firm root in the United States. 
Chicago and St. Louis were among 
the first to put the system to work 
as early as 1904. 

In the early 'thirties the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation started to 
round up fingerprints throughout 
the country in an effort to estab- 
lish a fingerprint clearing house. 
By 1936 the FBI had 6,500,000 
fingerprints on file, was receiving 
4,700 a day, and could locate any 
print with a mechanical aid within 
two and a half minutes. Up until 
the war more than 48 per cent, 
of the fingerprints received by the 
FBI were those of ex-cons, and 
more than 450 crooks were being 
identified each month through the 
FBI. 

Every local police station in 
the United States files its finger- 
prints with the FBI in Washington. 
If a crook, caught in New York, 
was once arrested in Alabama, the 
FBI will have Alabama’s finger- 
prints in its file and they will tally 
with those sent in by the New 
York Police. Such information can 
be sent by mail, radio, telegraph, 
or telephone by merely sending the 
classification. 

In addition to tracing criminals, 
the FBI keeps the fingerprints of 
law-abiding citizens and aliens. If 
you become a member of Uncle 
Sam’s armed forces, you will be 
filed with the FBI. 

J. Edgar Hoover, FBI chief, 
would like to see everyone in the 
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United States fingerprinted for he 
knows it would make his job a lot 
easier and the public a lot happier. 
For example, each year 40,000 per- 
sons die unidentified. 

Despite the fact that fingerprints 
are never duplicated in a life- 
time, there have been a few in- 
genius crooks who have been able 
to change their fingerprints or 
plant another’s fingerprints at the 
scene of a crime. While these cases 
are few and far between, they do 
show that the fingerprint system 
is not infallible. One of the most 
successful of these fingertip forgers 
was Ambrosio Catarino. For years 
he had roamed Portugal as a 
swindler, counterfeiter, and general 
all-round crook. He had been 
arrested dozens of times, but each 
time he got off with the plea that 
he was a first offender. 

Finally he was arrested in 1925. 
Upon investigating his record the 
police discovered that descriptions 
tallied but the fingerprints didn’t. 
They locked the wildly protesting 
Ambrosio in a cell and watched 
him without his knowledge. 

A few days later he gave his 
watchers a sterling performance in 
the art of fingertip mayhem. By 
means of a pin he painstakingly 
pricked fine holes in his fingertips, 
and then filled them with melted 
wax from the candle in his cell. 
He thus created a brand new set 
of fingerprints each time he was 
arrested. 

During the Great Gangster Era 
in U.S.A. there was much talk 
about certain select .members of 
gangsterdom resorting to plastic 
surgery to change not only facial 
characteristics but fingerprints. 
“Handsome Jack” Klutas, a pock- 
marked Chicago gangster had a 
new skin grafted on to his fingers 
in order to avoid detection. Police 


also have on record the case of 
two bank robbers who had so 
altered their fingertips that only 
smudges resulted when they were 
fingerprinted. 

Dr. Leonido Ribeiro, addressing 
the Academy of Medicine in Paris 
in 1933, declared: “Fingerprints are 
not always trustworthy. Age and 
physical development have been 
known to change them.” Dr. Leon- 
ard Keeler, noted Chicago crimin- 
ologist, has said: “Changing the 
skin of fingerprints is possible.” 
He explains that the skin would 
have to be taken from another 
part of the patient’s body and 
grafted on to the fingertips. 
“Evidence of the operation would 
be plain, but of course the change 
in the fingertips would be per- 
manent and previous prints would 
become worthless.” 

A New York surgeon explains 
that it would not even be necessary 
to operate on a major scale. 

“Nothing is simpler to remove 
than the plastic lines on the finger,” 
he observed. “The superficial layer 
of the skin is peeled off under 
novocaine and the lines pressed out. 
A thin scar would remain, but it 
would be impossible to tell that 
it had been caused by a knife A 
week or ten days would be re- 
quired for healing. The pain would 
be slight. But once removed, lines, 
or any other lines, would never be 
impressed on the fingertips. They 
would be virtually smooth.” 

However effective these tricks 
have been the police are still two 
jumps ahead of anyone who thinks 
he can beat a rap by altering 
the tips of his digits. In the first 
place anybody who is caught with 
a set of smooth fingertips will in- 
variably arouse suspicion. Further- 
more the police will print his 
whole palm if his fingerprints have 
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too many suspicious alterations. 

Dr. Jacques W. Maliniak once 
told New York fingerprint sleuths 
that fingerprints can’t be destroyed 
by linear scars or burns less than 
third degree. "But it is true to 
suspect in a capital case that he 
might subject himself to a third 
degree burn. Such a device would 
be avoided by taking the imprint 
of the whole palm instead of just 
the last phalanx of each digit.” 

Another factor which has made 
fingertip forgery a thing of the 
past is the advance made in the 
art of fingerprint technique. Every 
court in the world will accept the 
testimony of a qualified fingerprint 
expert; and for good reason. Now 
people are thoroughly fingerprinted. 
All ten fingers are printed, and 
each hand. In former years crooks 
would switch fingers, hence the 
fingerprinting of an entire hand. 

In 1935 Dr. E. M. Hudson of 
New York developed a method of 


taking fingerprints from cloth, 
paper, gloves, and similar sub- 
stances. 

Since industrial fingerprinting has 
come into vogue, it has been dis- 
covered that there are types of 
persons whose fingerprints do not 
register. This is due to a 
phenomenon known as “industrial 
fingers"; which means that the type 
of work engaged in by the worker 
results in a smoothening of the 
lines and skin to such a degree 
that they do not “print" on con- 
tact. A special type ink is being 
.experimented with to take the 
prints of such persons. 

Then, too, there has been re- 
cently discovered, by means of the 
same new system of industrial 
printing, the amazing fact that 
people exist whose prints are so 
fine, and the lines so close together, 
that they are to all intents and 
purposes, perfectly smooth. 
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FREEDOM 

a threat to marriage 


In an atomic world the only stone-age relic is our approach to marriage 
Today the freedom of the sexes in their teens adds much to the problem'. 


^/HEN a wife stood in the snow 
wrapped in her ragged shawl, 
waiting for her drunken husband 
to lurch out of the pub so that 
she could remind him of his 
starving children, drink was the 
symbol of and alleged main cause 
of, broken homes. The period was 
something less than a hundred 
years ago, and studying the female 
of that time, with her ground- 
length skirts, her vapours and her 
demand to be treated as a fragile 
vase, it is no wonder the men 
went off to the pub. 

Popularly these were the “good 
old days.” Conventions were rigid, 
morality strict, divorce was a rare 
occurrence and a deep disgrace. 
Society, for just a little while, 
made a fetish of respectability and 
it was only kidding some of the 
people for even less of the time. 

The strictly moral era was the 
period of the child immorality so 
disgustingly commercialised that 
even the watered-down picture of 
it in “Fanny By Gaslight" makes 
bad reading for the broadminded. 
This age of morality spawned 


BROWNING THOMPSON 

Byron’s daring intrigues, the sicken- 
ing spectacle of the Wilde trial, 
and the drug addiction of men like 
Frances Thompson and Coleridge. 
Respectability was the front, im- 
morality was behind the facade, 
probably no better or worse than 
it is today. 

So drink was alleged to be the 
major, if not the sole, cause of 
broken homes. But today wives 
drink too; or if they do not, expect 
their husbands to do so, in or out 
of the home. Times have changed. 
Then, wives were prepared for 
their husbands to be unfaithful, 
and were prepared to overlook it 
rather than lose face among their 
friends. Since then women have 
learned that they have claws and 
can use them. Today they are not 
prepared for their husbands to be 
unfaithful, but they are prepared 
to admit it, fight about it, and 
take the consequences in publicity. 

All this has brought marriage on 
to a level of frankness which, 
healthy enough on the one hand, is 
full, of hazards on the other. It is not 
nearly as easy today as it was 


*The material in this article is a symposium of fact and modern 
opinion; it does not necessarily reflect the views of CAVALCADE. 
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fifty years ago to make a happy 
marriage. 

Being a good provider and satis- 
fying the conventions, and escaping 
for relaxation into the company 
of what used to be called “a 
fancy woman" just doesn’t go any 
more. Women have gained a lot 
of freedom, and men have lost 
certain discreetly understood free- 
doms in proportion. 

The wife-and-mistress hypocrisy 
isn't as easy as it was. And the 
wife-and-husband relationship is 
harder. 

The pioneer of the modern 
attitude for women lived forty 
years before the turn of the 
century and never has received the 
credit for the soundness of her 
views. 

She was Isabelle, wife of Sir 
Richard Burton. Explorer Burton, 
a wild, gipsy-blooded, world-roving 
giant of a man who had no time 
for conventions, or even for pro- 
tocol or common law, grew up to 
look on women as his for the 
smiling, or the raising of his hat, 
and had women of every nation 
he visited ready to follow his will 
explicitly. 

Dick Burton took his life in his 
hands by impersonating a Moslem 
pilgrim and penetrating the holiest 
place in Mecca. He outraged dip- 
lomacy by keeping a king late for 
a State dinner, when Brazil had a 
king. Worse, he learned Arabic and 
read the “Arabian Nights” in their 
unexpurgated form. 

Any woman who married him 
was plain crazy. But not only did 
Isabelle Arundel marry him— she 
kept him on a tight lead, and 
kept him a devoted and dutiful 
husband. She tamed him to better 
effect than Delila tamed Sampson. 

Her recipe? She handed it out 
in a single and particularly shame- 
less sentence. “A husband should 
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find in a wife what he expects to 
find in his mistress.” 

That wasn’t at all the kind of 
thing for a Victorian woman to 
say. Its implications were astound- 
ing, defiant, and probably, to the 
mind of the time, immoral. 

For Isabelle Burton cheerfully 
discarded the typical role of a 
Victorian wife under the inspira- 
tion of her wild-spirited husband. 
She wasn’t prepared to run a prim 
tea-party while Dick Burton lived 
gaily with another woman. If he 
was going to have fun with a 
woman, the woman was going to be 
Isabelle, his wife. 

The marriage was a lasting and 
successful one. Burton went away 
on explorations, and couldn’t get 
back to Isabelle quickly enough. 
One of his biographers said, “He 
didn't wander: he didn’t have to 
do so.” 

The entire marriage was a 
singularly enlightened and success- 
ful one, but a little outrageous. 
The Burtons weren’t nearly as 
worried about the outrage, if any, 
as they were about their own hap- 
piness. They lived triumphantly. 

As this happened eighty years 
ago, and as everything else in the 
world has changed since then, it 
would be expected that the slogan 
that “a man finds in his wife what 
he expects in his mistress” would 
have become a principle for suc- 
cessful marriage long ago. 

But the evolution of marriage is 
lagging so badly that the home, the 
oldest social unit man knows, may 
easily be threatened by the un- 
certainly which men and women 
feel about it today. 

Recent cases express this un- 
certainty. 

Case A is that of a marriage that 
piled up because the husband and 
wife agreed not to have children 
—“the future is so uncertain.” 


Case B is that of a marriage 
which hangs together on frayed 
threads of bad temper because a 
wife wants a child but her husband 
says they can’t afford it. They own 
their home, their car, and have 
twice the basic wage as • weekly 
income. 

Case C is that of a young 
married couple both of whom work 
and live their own lives and who 
can’t have children because they 
would be “tied down". 

Case D is that of a husband who 
believes that woman’s place is in 
the home, man’s on the golf course. 
He (or strictly speaking his wife) 


has three children. They are all 
hers: golf comes first. 

Case E is that of a woman who 
can only be called house proud, 
and who never tires of telling her 
family how she is a slave for 
them. A willing slave, of course, 
but a slave. Maybe they are be- 
ginning to take her at her own 
valuation — they regard her and 
treat her as somebody to be 
ignored, which is just what she is 
asking for. 

One suspects that in all these 
cases, neither party has grown up, 
mentally, or emotionally. 

There is something so peculiar 



guess the honeym 


'! Jim just left me!'’ 
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as to be almost abnormal in the 
way these people shy away from 
children. There is something com- 
pletely pathetic— or psychopathic — 
about their selfishness (case D) and 
their self-pity (case E). 

None of the wives are "mis- 
tresses" to their husbands; none of 
the husbands “find what they ex- 
pect” in their wives. And on both 
sides there is a bitterness of frus- 
tration. dissatisfaction. 

The adolescent approach to the 
relationships between men and 
women sets the pattern for coming 
years. Once the pattern is estab- 
lished it dominates life; it is hard, 
some would say impossible to 
change. 

The famous American woman 
writer, Edith Wharton, drew a most 
interesting comparison between 
French and American handling of 
the sex-relationship situation: 

“In America there is complete 
freedom of relationship between 
boys and girls, but not between 
men and women; and there is a 
general notion that, in essentials, 
a girl and a woman are the same 
thing. It is true, in essentials, that 
a boy and a man are very much 
the same thing; but a girl and a 
woman — a married woman — are 
totally different beings. Marriage 
union with a man, completes and 
transforms a woman’s character, 
her point of view, her sense of the 
relative importance of things, far 
more thoroughly than a boy’s 
nature is changed by the same ex- 
perience. A girl is only a sketch 
— a woman is the finished picture. 
And it is only the married woman 
who counts as a social factor. 

“In America this woman, in the 
immense majority of cases, has 
roamed through life in absolute 
freedom of communion with young 
men until the day when the 
rounding-out of her own experi- 


ence by marriage puts her in a 
position to become a social influ- 
ence; and from that day she is cut 
off from men’s society in all but 
the most formal and intermittent 
ways. On her wedding days she 
ceases, in any open, frank and 
recognised manner, to be an in- 
fluence in the lives of the men 
of the community to which she 
belongs. 

“In France the case is just the 
contrary. France, hitherto, has kept 
young girls under restrictions of 
which Americans have often smiled, 
and which have certainly, in some 
respects, been a bar to their 
growth. The French have always 
recognised that, as a social factor, 
a woman doesn't count until she 
is married, and the married woman 
always has had extraordinary social 
freedom.” 

It is a good while since Edith 
Wharton wrote that; it is still a 
true statement; it is worth quoting 
because the American viewpoint 
has become the viewpoint of the 
English-speaking people, and there 
are pointers everywhere to tell of 
the disastrous effect of too much 
freedom among young people on 
their married future. 

The complete freedom with 
which hoys and girls mix from an 
early age is probably a delightful 
thing; but among its drawbacks are 
the over-familiarity of one sex with 
the other all the time. 

There is no special glamour 
attached to the loveliest view if 
you see it every day; and the 
women who get as near the nude 
as they can on surf beaches, who 
wear short semi-transparent sport- 
ing costumes, and who give and 
take a “heavy petting” session as 
part of a night’s programme, are 
making themselves into a “view 
seen every day”. They can hardly 
expect to remain highly desirous 
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and glamorous. 

But there is another point. It is 
that the extraordinary freedom of 
both sexes when young, with its 
round of different “dates” nightly 
or weekly, makes both men and 
women “versatile” in their accep- 
tance of new faces. It is a big 
thing to ask a man who has en- 
joyed equally the company of fifty, 
seventy, maybe a hundred girls, 
suddenly to stick to one. 

The situation is no different with 
a young woman who, from early 
teens, has been chased (and maybe 
caught) by a number of different 
boys or men. She, too, has a habit 
pattern which disposes her to grow 
tired of one man’s company. 

But worse, the enjoyment of 
complete inter-sexual freedom is 
accompanied by a romantic dream, 
for in proportion as reticence be- 
tween the sexes has been cast 
aside, more and more emphasis has 
been placed on romance. Women 
doing household chores are pelted 
with Prince Charming situations 
wherever they turn. And while 
their actual living has been 


stripped down to dangerous and 
unfascinating reality, the idea of 
a newer, bigger romance is being 
“Sold” to them every day. 

The emphasis is blatantly and 
startlingly on sex — a disturbing, 
dissatisfied, wondering kind of sex 
curiosity not as to what it’s all 
about, just as to whether in some 
other circumstances it might be 
more enjoyable. 

There seems to be a blase ac- 
ceptance of the idea that, sooner 
or later, every man and woman 
who meet, are going to get their 
relationship down to a physical 
basis. Well, people don’t usually 
act above their ideas, and a re- 
lationship that commences on the 
presumption that it is going to end 
physically, probably will. 

But there are other social re- 
lationships between men and 
women. Frank, friendly associa- 
tions, business interests, hobby in- 
terests, a general exchange of ideas, 
social mingling which has not a 
"romance” as its inescapable con- 
clusion. 

The cynical would-be Don Juan 
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is entitled to a sneer just here; 
yet he is the first to admit that 
the lowest form of man is one 
who makes a play for his friend’s 
wife. In other words, though he 
expects some type of conquest with 
the women he meets, he always ex- 
pects his own wife to be an ex- 
ception — which means that he ex- 
pects normal, non-sexual social 
behaviour in her, and in his 
friends, 

If he is not prepared to work 
on his marriage along sound, 
grown-up lines, he may be very 
disappointed some time. Because 
the psychologists have a lot of 
evidence for their story that the 
man-chasers and woman-chasers 
are discontented; and that satis- 
faction and fidelity go together. 

The complications which have 
made modem marriage a more 
difficult proposition than it was in 
former years, make it pretty plain 
that we are past thd stage where 
divorce is a frank admission that 
two people made a mistake and 
are big enough to admit it. 

Maybe that noble theoretical 
attitude never was quite as honest 
as it sounds: very few, if any, 
divorces have ever been sought or 
granted in such rare atmosphere. 
But that kind of thing is much 
nicer to say than all the bitter- 
ness and disappointment and active 
hatred which, if truth were told, 
would be expressed. 

Give the benefit of the doubt to 
the rare exception, say there are 
such divorces; they are rare. And 
even they, with the vast majority 
of divorce petitions, are not so 
much honest, frank admissions, as 
miserable confessions of failure. 

A lot of people who affect the 
attitude that it is quite smart to 
be divorced, would nevertheless 
hate to be tabbed as failures. 
Judged on the standard of success 


in its particular field, any marriage 
which does not hold together is a 
failure. 

Success, as in any other field, 
comes in marriage only as a result 
of trying. The cards were stacked 
against Isabelle Arundel when she 
married Richard Burton; but she 
made a success because she was 
prepared to devote some effort to 
the proposition. 

A marriage counsellor in Aus- 
tralia said that a great many 
marriages in danger of collapse 
were patched up simply by ad- 
vising people how to make an 
effort to save them. The counsellor 
expressed surprise that so many 
supposedly adult people, as soon as 
they were faced with difficulties, 
“gave the game away”. 

“Where do they get the idea," 
this counsellor asked, “that once a 
newly married couple face a diffi- 
culty or a disagreement, their mar- 
riage is, as they say, all washed 
up?” 

A solicitor with a divorce prac- 
tice said that he received a sur- 
prising number of enquiries from 
people who had' complaints about 
their marriage all right — but the 
complaints did not constitute any 
grounds for divorce at all. Some of 
the clients weren't happy to learn 
that they couldn’t sue for divorce 
on the grounds that they were in- 
sulted and rudely treated. Is that 
important? It is, insofar as it shows 
how flimsy must be the marriages 
which people want to abandon on 
such slight pretexts. 

“The trouble with the fools is,” 
said the lawyer, “that they don’t 
realise that differences of opinion, 
displays of bad temper, the occa- 
sional drunkenness of a husband, 
and the trivial forgetfulness and 
accidents of everyday life, are a 
normal part of living, and matters 
for understanding and adjustment. 
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They don't take their marriage 
partnership seriously enough.” He 
added, “The basis of a good deal 
of complaint is nothing more nor 
less than plain neglect.” 

It does not come as any surprise 
to students of the subject that 
neglect is a major cause of dis- 
content. Yet that is nothing more 
or less than the truth. Added to 
the facts already established, that 
men have been used to a variety 
of women in their single days, and 
women have been used to the 
attentions of many men, the neglect 
of the post-marriage days is a par- 
ticularly strong contrast, especially 
to the women. 

They have had plenty of boy- 
friends; they have been taken out 
and given gifts, called up on the 
telephone, chased, wanted. After 


they are married they are turned 
over to domestic duties, left alone 
at home all day, and are supposed 
not to flirt with other men because 
that is being unfaithful, at least in 
principle. 

Left alone, they naturally miss 
the courtship attentions, the little 
gifts, signs of love and attention, 
which they have been educated to 
expect. They would be less than 
human if they didn’t take one of 
two attitudes — either to go out 
seeking further attentions, or to 
become extremely discontented. 
The only course that can save that 
situation developing is for a hus- 
band to remember to pay his wife 
the attentions she has become 
accustomed to. 

It does not mean that he is buy- 
ing her favours with a price; but 
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simply that he continues to re- 
assure her, after marriage, that he 
loves her as much as he did before. 

Women, during courtship, feel 
that they hold the whip hand, by 
virtue of the fact that the man 
wants them, is chasing them, and 
will go to great lengths to attain 
his objective. All the time she re- 
mains unmarried, the woman has 
the power to lure him along, and 
is thus assured of attentions. 

After she is married, however, 
the man has completed the chase 
and made the capture. None more 
aware of it than the woman, who 
is the person captured. And she 
becomes subconsciously aware that, 
now she is caught, the man has 
less reason to pursue her than he 
had before. Consequently her feel- 
ing of neglect is not a selfish whim 
or a feeling that she is entitled to 
levy tax on her husband; it goes 
deeper than that; it is a feeling of 
insecurity. It is a feeling that, 
having surrendered to him, she 
now has no way in which to hold 
him. The thought may not even be 
a conscious one. Many a woman 
who is feeling insecure, frightened 
of losing her man, would hotly 
deny the truth. She knows that the 
“romance has gone out of mar- 
riage", but she is not aware of the 
reasons why. 

This is the precise point at 
which modern marriage, particu- 
larly, is tested. Feeling insecure, 
the woman instinctively remembers 
that she courted her man by 
luring him on, by being hard to 
get Too often she tries a repeat 
performance, and almost always it 
fails. It has to fail, because she 
cannot duplicate the basic position 
of courtship days — that he wanted 
something he hadn’t got. A lot of 
feminine sulks, headaches, and 
other forms of indisposition are the 
substitute: they are the married 
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way of being hard to get. They are 
supposed to awaken in a husband 
feelings of deep sympathy. They 
are supposed to “lead him on” 
again. But the husband, having 
secured his wife, doesn’t expect to 
be led on again. He begins to 
wonder why a woman who before 
marriage was eager to see him, 
always happy when with him, and 
completely healthy, should, in a 
short time, become indifferent to 
him, be moody most of the time, 
and for no apparent reason begin 
to show signs of minor ailments 
she never had before. 

He cannot be expected to realise 
the simple answer — she is seeking 
to recapture his lost attention. 

Where a normal family life de- 
velops, the dependence of the 
children give the woman something 
of the feeling of importance she 
craves, and because of them some 
of the feeling of security comes 
back. The man can hardly afford 
to lose her, because somebody has 
to look after the children, and they 
become new signs of her security. 
Necessary again, she is happy 
again. She also feels now that, be- 
cause of what it would cost him 
in alimony or maintenance, the 
man cannot financially afford to 
rim away. 

But that security is only part of 
the story; it is only a substitute 
for what she really wants — the 
conviction that her husband could 
not do without her because she is 
herself. 

There are easy and thoughtless 
bits of advice doled out to hus- 
bands about this. It is hinted that 
a man can put things right for the 
price of a bunch of flowers on Fri- 
day night. Well, a bunch of flowers 
helps, any night; but women aren’t 
so easily gulled. 

The fact is that while a woman 
expects a man to need her after 
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marriage, to pursue her like he did 
before, she will not be satisfted 
with a pursuit which consists of 
flowers on Friday night and a peck 
on the cheek when he goes out in 
the morning. She wants his atten- 
tions to culminate in a mutual ex- 
pression of affection, as they 
should, and she wants him to make 
love to her, just as much as he 
wants the satisfaction of a woman's 
embrace. It is possible that the 
highest meanings of physical love 
have been undervalued, or even 
lost sight of, or were never 
realised, by many of the people 
whose marriages fall apart. Ex- 
perience of marriages and the 
things that spoil them show clearly 
that a marriage cannot last if it 
is founded on physical attraction 
alone. But they show equally that 
a marriage cannot last if physical 
attraction is not present to a degree 
which is mutually satisfying to 
both parties. 

Edith Wharton pointed out 
(“French Ways and Their Mean- 
ings") that the Frenchwoman who 
is kept in cloistered security as a 
girl, matures rapidly in woman- 
hood. But she pointed out that 
this mature woman, now a wife, 
enjoys freedom, complete and un- 
hampered, among men; that she 
also enters fully into her husband's 
interests. 

The English husband is agreed, 
by a kind of open secret under- 
standing, that he mustn't bore his 
wife with the office. That is, most 
British husbands. But once in a 
while the highly successful man 
pays a tribute to his wife — and 
how she helped, not only in the 
house duties, but in his business. 
Once in a while this husband says 
he consulted his wife; he let her 
criticise his ideas. And she was a 
big help. The French wife would 


regard this as the perfectly normal 
thing for a wife to do. For she is 
brought up to realise that she 
must be a satisfactory lover, and 
she must be an intelligent help in 
her husband’s career or business as 
well. She does not expect to be 
pampered and kept in idleness. She 
expects to share her husband's 
problems, even take charge of his 
book-keeping, or advise in his busi- 
ness. And her stability as a wife is 
increased by the fact that she is 
important to her husband's success. 
She, on this basis, has less reason 
to feel neglected. She has a new 
way of holding her husband’s in- 
terest. She is given the opportunity 
of being “in the know" as far as 
his life is concerned. And outside 
of the physical love life they share 
she has other strings on him — they 
have mutual interests, reasons for 
staying together. 

Mutual interests doesn’t mean 
each one amusing himself while the 
other one amuses herself. It means 
the mutual delight in common in- 
terests — the pleasure of doing 
things together. 

It adds up to one situation, one 
problem, one answer. The situation, 
that it is harder today to make 
marriage a success; the problem, 
how to do so in modern-day con- 
ditions; the answer, that marriage, 
like any other job, has to be 
worked on, and by both parties. It 
is not a romantic dream; it is not 
a sexual partnership; it is not a 
housekeeping business; it is not ex- 
changing money earned for home 
comforts, a hard way of getting 
board and lodging. It is a partner- 
ship, physical, mental, spiritual, 
business. 

But the wife who follows Isabelle 
Arundel’s dictum, and the husband 
who appreciates it, can — and do — 
spell starvation to the divorce 
mechanics. 
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HORMONES- 

make or 


A summary of human glands and 
the good or ill that comes from 

”” h " mar men 

By DR. GLEN WILLARD 


activity from each. 





QN a Friday night Bemie shot 
a 74-year-old farmer. On 
Saturday afternoon he killed a man 
in Lincoln Park. On Monday his 
buUets felled a park policeman. 
Later that day he shot down his 
pal. When arrested after the four- 
day murder spree Bemie was calm. 

“That old man squealed on me 

I hate squealers,” he remarked 
about his first victim. 

“Why did you kill the man in 
the park?” 

“I tell him it’s a stickup. He 
gets wise and starts scrapping, so 
X shoot him. Watcha expect me 
to do?” 

About the park policeman, he 

said, "He tries to get me no 

copper does that to ol’ Bernie. I 
aim for his forehead. I shoot him. 
That’s his tough luck.” 

When the death sentence was 
read to him, Bemie scowled at the 
judge. “To hell with you, I can 
take it.” 

Bemie was an “endocrine crimi- 
nal.” He was a victim of his mal- 
functioning hormone glands. Had 
he been examined and treated at 
an early stage, he might, barring 
other complications, have been a 
useful member of society today. 

The idea of pinning the murder 
rap on a bodily deficiency dates 
back to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. The first attempt 
was the pseudoscientific method Of 
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bumps” on the head with the 
individual’s personality. But phren- 
ology did not survive the scrutiny 
of modern criminology. A purely 
scientific approach was needed and 
endocrinology seemed to fill the 
bill. The trouble was deeper than 
bumps on the head— it went down 
to the secret places of the body, 
deep inside. 

Popularly, endocrinology is usu- 
ally associated with transplantation 
of "monkey glands” to restore 
virility, with insulin injection for 
diabetes, with estrogen cream’ for 
beautifying the face. 

Earlier this year British Profes- 
sor Harold H. Barber of the Uni- 
versity of Nottingham declared 
that a number of men working in 
laboratories manufacturing female 
sex hormones are developing 
secondary feminine characteristics. 

Said Professor Barber: "In hand- 
ling these products numbers of 
young men in full manhood have 
developed a feminine kind of fat 
and at the same time they com- 
pletely lose interest in women." 

He warned that hormones can 
alter completely the appearance 
and behaviour of humans, and 
cautioned against the use of hor- 
mones in beauty preparations. 

There is as yet no scientific sup- 
port of Professor Barber's claims. 
But recent studies do show that 
hormones can play a Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde game. One thing is 
certain and cannot be stressed too 
strongly: 


You as a layman are gambling 
with your life if you take hormone 
injections except under the strict 
supervision of a competent doctor. 

Endocrinology, the science of 
hormones, shows that without the 
hormones discharged into our 
bloodstream life would not be pos- 
sible. Mixed with the blood in a 
perfectly balanced proportion, hor- 
mones are vital to normal func- 
tioning; but if that delicate balance 
is upset by only l/100th grain 
(1/700, 000th of a pound) these life- 
giving chemicals turn into killers. 
Either an excess or a deficiency of 
those mysterious chemicals can 
transform a normal person into a 
homicidal maniac. Bodily chemistry 
is controlled by eight glands: 
pineal, pituitary, parathyroids, thy- 
roids, thymus, pancreas, supra- 
renals and sex glands. The glands 
are interconnected in two ways, 
by the blood stream and by the 
sympathetic nervous system. 

Although each gland is a separ- 
ate organ, the double interconnec- 
tion makes the problem of hor- 
mones very ticklish. A slight 
overproduction of one hormone or 
a minute deficiency of another 
throws other glands off balance. 
On top of that delicate inter-action, 
there is the sympathetic that can 
stimulate or retard a gland as a 
result of an outside situation. 

Suppose as you relax in your 
favourite chair the wind slams the 
screen door or a car backfires in 
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the street. The sound is automati- 1 
cally interpreted by your uncon- 
scious mind as Danger. The Sym- 
pathetic stimulates your supere I 
arenals which discharge adrenalin 
into your bloodstream. The adren- 
alin boosts the heart action. This ] 
gives the sensation of tightness in 
your throat. The adrenal hormone 
also makes the pituitary gland dis- 

*■6, “ tr * am “« »' Pitui- 
r n that raises your blood pres- 
sure and contracts the involuntary 
muscles. Stimulated by the pitui- 
tary hormone, the thyroid will 
discharge thyroxin which will 
speed up the oxidation or fuel 
burning process of your body 

ac«o S n y °A r b ° d , y gets read y for 
A _ simi * ar chain reaction 
follows a visual sex stimulus. The 
sex glands will respond by mobil- 
ising the entire endocrinal system 
in anticipation of a sexual act. 

When the emergency is over or 
e sex stimulus is removed, the 
hormone production tapers off to 
normal without any harmful after- 
effects. It is when the over- 
secretion of a hormone persists 
that the balance is upset Md the 
fireworks start. Just what causes 
the upset in the hormone works 
we dont really know, but we do 
know that things happen fast when 

hiinir°T'i, 0Ur glands goes on the 
bhnk The result can be dangerous. 

One hundredth grain of thyroxin 
is the amount necessary for nor- 

m /lu fU l Cti0ning ' but if the output 
° *be thyroid gland increases and 
ii that increase persists, you get 
jumpy, cannot relax and you de 
velop insomnia. A little later you 
Beco me moody, worried and 
anxious. You feel as though some- 
thing compelled you to go on with- 
out rest. You begin to lose weight 
and you may have a feeling of 
unreality. You find it difficult to 
adjust to situations. 
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If this condition is not spotted 
and treated, the hyperthyroid indi- 
vidual will simply waste away and 
die. Very often, as in the case of 
Mary W., the high tension may 
drive the victim into crime. 

Mary W. had a normal child- 
hood, was graduated from high 
school and got a job as a clerk. 
Slowly she became irritable and 
complained to friends of being 
afraid without reason. She lost her 
job. She became immoral, and was 
arrested for prostitution, served 
time and was paroled. She married 
a man ten years her senior, reserv- 
ing the right at the same time to 
"live her own life.” She got into 
further trouble and was arrested 
again. 

Paroled again, she moved from 
town to town, sometimes holding 
jobs, but mostly subsisting by 
prostitution. Finally she found a 
job as a waitress in a waterfront 
dive where she met a young dope 
peddler. They were planning to 
skip the country together when 
they were arrested and she was 
brought to a mental hospital for 
psychiatric observation. Medical 
examination disclosed overactivity 
of the thyroid gland. She didn’t 
need gaol — she needed hospital. 

If the thymus gland does not 
shrink and disappear as the indi- 
vidual matures, serious trouble 
may result. The presence of that 
gland after maturity means that 
the development of the sex glands 
has been arrested and that the 
victim is predisposed to abnormal 
affections. 

“A study of twenty murderers 
showed that seventeen of them 
had an enlarged thymus,” said Dr. 
L. Berg, a famous criminologist. 
‘‘The thymus sufferers swell the 
ranks of the drug addicts and the 
killers among gangsters.” 

To illustrate, Dr. Berg quoted a 
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case history. "Eddie Baker as a 
child was a bed wetter and a liar. 
He frequently stole from his 
mother’s purse. At sixteen he was 
sent to a reformatory for burglary 
with a gun. The guards called 
him Angel Face until he attacked 
one and beat him almost to death. 
Released at eighteen, Eddie be- 
came a drug addict and a member 
of a notorious gang. He shot down 
a rival in broad daylight and was 
captured after a running gun 
battle. At the trial he showed no 
emotion when sentenced to death. 
Strapped down to the electric 
chair, he nonchalantly urged the 
warden to get it over with. An 
autopsy revealed a large thymus 
gland.” 

The thymic male is smooth- 
skinned, small-waisted, beardless. 
The female has thin skin, is nar- 
row-hipped and flat-breasted. Their 
physical inferiority prompts them 
to drug addiction and other crime. 

Adrenalin, the hormone of the 
suprarenal glands, when in pro- 
longed surplus, causes attacks of 
hypertension, makes a man aggres- 
sive and pugnacious with a "chip 
on his shoulder” attitude. The 
adrenal types are apt to commit 
crimes of violence and are among 
those arrested for assault. 

Too much cortin, the second hor- 
mone produced by the suprarenals, 
results in accentuating the mascu- 
line traits in both sexes. Men de- 
velop unusual muscular strength 
and become extremely virile. In 


conjunction with adrenal over- 
activity these individuals commit 
attacks on women. 

If the oversecretion of cortin 
occurs in a female, she grows a 
beard, her voice deepens, her 
mental attitude becomes masculine. 
In all cases of suprarenal over- 
activity the period of over- 
stimulation is followed by a total 
letdown, weakness, convulsions and 
death. 

A slight over-secretion of the 
pituitary hormone makes a tall, 
physically well-developed man 
with a strong jaw, large teeth and 
hairy arms and legs. These men 
are highly intelligent and possess 
an ability to get things done. How 
narrow is the borderline between 
the normal and abnormal is seen 
in the dramatic change of both 
the physical appearance and per- 
sonality when the pituitrin limit 
is exceeded. 

This limit varies with each indi- 
vidual, and when exceeded the 
hair disappears, the man lacks 
decision and becomes moody, and 
unhappy in his love life. 

Females suffering from over- 
secretion of pituitrin have a 
smooth skin, high pitched voices 
and are extremely feminine. They 
seek thrills, move from place to 
place driven by "mysterious” de- 
sires, and often are drawn into 
crime. 

Sex glands come into play with 
the disappearance of the thymus 
at puberty. If the major portion 
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of the sex gland is destroyed by X 
ray and the individual is rendered 
sterile, the internal secretion parts 
of the gland continue to function 
and the sex behaviour is normal. 

Over-activity of the sex hormone 
is usually in co-operation with the 
thyroid. The over-sexed male is 
often driven to violence while the 
female becomes immoral. Just as 
the over-secretion of hormones 
may shape a man into a thief or 
murderer, the hormone deficiency 
may have similar results. 

The best known deficiency is 
that of the sex glands. The sexu- 
ally deficient male lacks muscular 
development, his sex organs are 
small and his voice high pitched. 

When the bone cavity housing 
the pituitary gland arrests the 
proper growth of that gland, the 
individual suffers from Froelich 
disease. He grows fat, dull, is 
under-sexed and irritable. He often 
suffers from obsession and compul- 
sions, lies, steals, and has few 
inhibitions. He is often seen in 
juvenile courts as an incorrigible 
young criminal. 

Pituitrin deficiency combined 
with malfunctioning of the thyroid 
has been found to be a cause of 
feeblemindedness. Morons, imbe- 
ciles and idiots never reach the 
higher stage of intelligence develop- 
ment. Dr. Berg tells of a moron 
who, under the nose of escorting 
police officers, shot and killed a 
criminal being transported to gaol. 

"The slayer' made no attempt to 
run," says Dr. Berg, “but grinned 
foolishly as detectives arrested 

“The crimes of the feebleminded 
are usually crimes of revolting 
violence,” says Dr. Berg. “Tom 
Smith, a half-witted grocer-boy, 
was rejected as a suitor by his 
employer’s daughter. One night he 
entered the grocer's bedroom and 
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stabbed the man and his wife to 
death. He said he did it because 
he hoped to win the girl once the 
parents were ‘out of the way !' " 

Insufficient output of- adrenalin 
known as Addison disease, accounts 
for many cases of drug addiction. 
Victims try to compensate for their 
inferiority feeling by drug taking. 
If the disease occurs in youth they 
are regarded as “problem children" 
who cannot adjust themselves to 
society and rapidly go down hill. 

Joe M., now serving a life prison 
term, is an "endocrin criminal.” In 
early childhood Joe was highly 
irritable and given to temper tant- 
rums. In school he showed a 
marked moodiness and lack of 
courage. In the seventh grade he 
joined a gang of juvenile hood- 
lums. When caught Joe expressed 
genuine regret for his crimes and 
promised to improve. Joe left 
school and was drawn into an 
adult gang. 

Joe was arrested again, this time 
for petty larceny. Paroled, he was 
promptly arrested for armed rob- 
bery. Shortly after serving a sen- 
tence he was convicted of 
homicide. 

Although endocrinoloy is still a 
young science there are methods 
of examination and treatment of 
glandular disturbances. An X-ray 
examination of Joe M. would have 
disclosed an enlarged thymus 
gland. Further treatment by X-ray 
could have destroyed the gland and 
Joe might have been restored to 
normalcy. Hormone deficiency is 
treated by hormone injections that 
restore the balance of body chem- 
istry. The drawback is that injec- 
tions must continue indefinitely or 

i the individual will suffer a rapid 
relapse. 

In search of a permanent cure 
in glandular deficiency. Dr. Voro- 
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noli, famous chief surgeon of the 
Russian Hospital in Paris, France, 
originated the “monkey gland" 
transplantation. Primarily inter- 
ested in restoring virility, Voronoff 
paved the way to further develop- 

Voronoli’s treatment, although 
successful, was not generally ac- 
cepted and it was not until last 
year that Dr. Greene, a prominent 
pathologist of Yale University, de- 
veloped a better method. 

Transplantations of sex, thyroid 
and adrenal glands have been 
made successfully, and the patients 
have reported normal functioning 
a year after operations. 

The story is more complicated 
when a gland is over-stimulated. 
Sometimes part of the gland work- 
ing overtime is removed by sur- 
gery. Often an injection of another 
hormone "browbeats” the mal- 
functioning gland into proper func- 
tioning. The science of endocrin- 
ology is progressing constantly and 
almost every day brings a new 
development, but the treatment of 
malfunctioning must be started 
early to be successful. 

The biggest problem of crimin- 
ology today is the endocrine crimi- 
nal who is too far gone for success- 
ful treatment. Many prominent 
criminologists advocate drastic 
measures, such as extermination. 
However, sociologists and religious 


leaders argue that even the worst 
criminals can be made productive 
within prison walls and therefore 
should be spared. As a possible 
solution sterilization has been 
accepted, and sterilization laws 
have been passed by thirty of the 
United States. Advocates assume 
that glandular malfunctioning is 
hereditary, and by preventing 
known endocrinal criminals from 
procreating they believe future 
generations will have fewer crimi- 

The first sterilization law passed 
in Indiana, U.S.A. in 1907 states 
that “persons suffering from 

mental diseases, habitual crimi- 
nals,” and other people ought to 
be rendered sterile. The law is still 
in force and simple operations are 
still being performed. 

In strong opposition to steriliza- 
tion, Dr. Abraham Myerson of 
Boston, Mass., argues that if 

sterilization had been in force at 
the beginning of the nineteenth 
century many great American 

scientists and several Presidents 
would never have been born. 

The ultimate solution of the 
problem lies in the prevention of 
endocrine crime through early 
examination rather than in deal- 
ing with the convicted criminals. 
On an average day last year a 
rape, a murder or a manslaughter 
was committed in the United 
States every 4.6 minutes, and the 



F.B.I. report shows a record of 
two million major crimes. Statistics 
also show that 60 per cent of 
prison inmates are feebleminded, 
and need medical treatment rather 
than punishment. This means that 
with proper endocrinological facili- 
ties, one "million, two hundred 
thousand major crimes could have 
been prevented last year, in the 
States, and a similar reduction in 
the crime bill could have been 
effected in every country in the 

The other aspect of preventive 
criminology is that of the psycho- 
logical criminal, whose misdeeds 
spring from a warped mind. It is 
a subject which probably doesn’t 
belong properly to the story of 
hormones, and yet it may do so, 
since the hormone balance of the 
body influences the mind. 

Are there psychological drives 
and impulses which are not hor- 
mone in origin? Frankly, we do 
not know for sure. The pure 
psychologist can trace the results 
of an experience on the mind — 
but has to admit that the same 
experience produces different re- 
sults in different minds. 

A disappointment in love drives 
one man to suicide and yet 
apparently does not affect another 
man at all. Why? Is it because of 
the glandular functions of the two 
men and the way in which they 
vary? There are many answers to 
the question, and they all come 
from experts. That is the trouble 
— some of the answers may be 
right, some wrong. 

But when we have one answer, 
and it is the right one, then we 
will be still nearer to controlling 
criminal impulses at their in- 
ception, and preventing some of 
the most horrible crimes in our 
civilisation. 
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Youth is a wonderful thing. But, 
as Bernard Shaw said, "What a 
pity to waste it on children." 

Maybe there are some house- 
wives who feel the same way at 
times. Because just about the time 
a woman becomes proficient enough 
to iron a man’s shirt in half the 
time it took when she was a new 
bride, along comes a son and 
doubles the number of shirts she 
has to iron. 

Some kids are really tough. In 
one place a voice shouted out at 
us as we walked along the footpath. 
"Hey, you! Where d’ya t'ink yer 
goin’?” Of course, we stopped and 
demanded who said that. The 
answer came immediately: “What’s 
it to ya?” Naturally, we were a 
little nettled, so we called out, “If 
you’re so tough, come down and 
fight.” There was a raucous laugh. 
"Me fight?” came the answer. “I 
can't even walk yet.” 

A noticeable thing about them is 
that they will spend hours in a 
swimming pool, yet you have to 
argue with them to spend ten 
minutes in the bath. 

One kid walked into a shop for 
sixpennyworth of humbugs. On 
seeing that he got only a few, he 
asked the shopkeeper for a 
chocolate instead. Then he walked 
out of the shop with the chocolate 
and the sixpence. “Hey,” roared the 
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shopkeeper, “you haven’t paid for 
the chocolate.” 

“But,” said the kid, “I gave you 
the humbugs for it.” 

“But you didn’t pay for the hum- 
bugs," roared the shopkeeper. 

“Well," said the kid, “I didn’t 
have them." 

Of course, boys aren't the only 
offenders. Girls have a habit of 
embarrassing their parents in com- 
pany. One girl said to her mother, 
while she was entertaining guests: 
“Mummy, is it true that we are 
made of dust?" And her mother 
said, "Yes, dear.” 

"Well, is it true that we go back 
to dust when we die?” asked the 
girl. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Well, Mummy, I just looked 
under the carpet and someone 
there is either coming or going." 

Finally, there was one kid who 
had a teacher who used to put on 
their goloshes for them before they 
left school on wet days. One day 
this kid told his teacher, after she 
had pulled the goloshes on to his 
feet, “You know, teacher, these 
aren't mine.” So the teacher 
grabbed hold of the goloshes and 
tugged them off his shoes. Then she 
asked, "Whose are these goloshes?” 

“They are my brother’ s,” 
answered the kid, "but my mother 
makes me wear them.” 
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Mike head! 

In no uncertain man- 
ner — With 
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HandyMAN« ¥ 


A COMPLETE MAGAZINE 
WITHIN MAN — Full of valuable 

information for all HANDYMEN. Here 
are some of FEBRUARY’S contents. 

BUY YOUR FEBRUARY 
MAN NOW! 






He looks smarts 


The man who wears Stamina is smart in many 
ways . . . smartly dressed, because Stamina clothes are 
cut to fit and cut for comfort . . . smart, too, because he 
knows that all Stamina clothes are made from all-wool, 
pure - wool cloth . . . and smart because he saves money 
when he buys Stamina. 
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Mamlrta 


TAILORED FROM A 


SportsCoats 


SPECIALLY SELECTED CRUSADER CLOTH 



